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THK  CAPJTOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

TIu*  pictiir«‘  shows  the  rentral  Imildin^.  dome,  ntid  north  win^  in  wliirii  is  located  the  Senate  Chanther. 
It  is  tlie  east  portico  of  the  eorresp<»ndiii^  south  win^t.  in  whicli  the  Hall  of  the  House  <if  Itepresenta 
fives  is  I(H’ute<l.  whose  pedinuMit  has  iH'en  left  lilank  lor  many  years  and  wiiitdi  is  now*  to  he  emhel 
lished  hy  Paul  Hartlett's  sculptural  ^roiip  desi-rihed  umier  Pan  Ameri<*a  in  the  Magazines. 


Courtesy  of  oray  &  havis  Mnc,».  Boston. 


Ill  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  passial  hy 
('ongress  during  its  last  session,  and  approved  on  March  4,  1‘Jlo,  the 
United  States  (lovi'rninent  is  alioiit  to  (*xin-ess  its  ollicial  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  tlu'  sin-vices  reiuhn-ed  liy  the  anihassadors  of  llrazil, 
Chile,  and  Argentina,  in  that  reniarkahle  international  peace  nnder- 
taking  wliicli  is  now  known  as  the  “A.  B.  ('.  Mediation.”  d'he  reso¬ 
lution  whose  provisions  are  now  being  carried  out. conveys  the  thanks 
of  the  United  States  Congress 

to  their  exeelleiieii's,  Seiihor  Doinieio  (hi  (JatUii,  Senor  Itiimiilo  S.  Xa(»u,  and  Sefior 
Ivliiardo  Suarez  for  their  Generous  services  as  mediator.s  *  *  * 

And  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States 

to  cause  to  he  made  and  jiresented  to  their  excellencies,  Senhor  Doiuicio  da  (Jama, 
.Senor  Hiunulo  S.  Xadn,  and  Senor  Kduardo  .Smirez.  suitahle  irold  medals,  appropriately 
itiserihed,  which  .shall  expre.ss  the  hiyh  o.stimatioii  iti  which  Conyre.ss  holds  the  .serv¬ 
ices  of  the.se  distinsruisluHl  statesmen,  and  the  Hi'puhlics  which  they  represent,  in 
tin*  promotion  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Atuerican  continent. 

An  appropriation  of  S4,d()()  is  made  avtiilahlc  for  tlu*  purchase  of 
these  nuMlals. 


DH.  »1,.\NC'()  .VXD  F.VKTY  KKTriiX  ro  rill  lU  AY. 

Senor  Dr.  Juan  (’arlos  Blanco,  Minister  of  Ihthlic  Works  of  Urugtiiiy, 
on  special  mission  to  the  United  .States,  accom]mnied  hy  his  secri'- 
taries,  Senor  Don  h2nri(iiie  Bnero  and  Senor  Don  Carlos  (larvao 
Maripu's,  sailed  from  New  York  (’ity  on  March  20.  lOlo,  for  Ih-nginiy, 
after  a  stay  of  one  month  in  the  United  States.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  memhers  of  the  party 
(hiring  their  visit  to  Washington  and  other  cities  ap])i‘ared  in  the 
Fehrnary  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Before  leaving.  Dr.  Blanco  addressed 
a  communication  to  Director  (leneral  Barridt  expressing  his  apiire- 
ciation  of  what  had  been  done  for  him  during  Ids  oflicial  stay  in  the 
National  Capital,  and  referring  to  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  an  international  organization,  in  the  following 
terms: 

Before  leavins'  for  Montevideo  I  desire  to  expre.ss  to  you  my  "ratitude  for  the  many 
attentions  I  have  received  from  you  and  from  the  memhers  of  the  Fan  .Vmerican 
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I’liion.  After  havin';  Ihm'ii  in  the  adniirahle  in.-'litiition  which  yon  administer,  to 
the  ortranization  of  which  yon  have  cotitrilmted  so  inttch.  I  atn  nion*  than  ever  con- 
vinc<‘d  of  its  im]>ortance  atid  (“fheiency. 

The  ]>olitical  atid  conunercial  coinin';  toyanher  of  the  I'nited  States  and  tlie  Kepnli- 
lics  of  Latin  America  is  an  event  which  has  lieen  in  prejiaration  for  many  years  liy 
the  natural  factors  which  lead  human  actions.  The  Knropean  war.  while  remindin'^ 
ns  that  some  day  we  may  find  ourselves  all  alone  in  the  world  and  that  the  Atnericans 
shottld  he  s(“lf-snfiicient  for  onr  needs,  has  simply  hastened  the  course  of  events.  In 
this  Work  the  Pan  .Vim'rican  rnion  has  to  fnltill.  now  tnore  than  (‘ver.  a  leadin';  ami 
mo.st  important  part,  1  feel  very  ha)>py  in  visitin';  yonr  palace  of  \\'ashin!;ton.  and 
1  shall  he  still  hapjiier  in  carryint;  on  in  my  country  an  ntdlao'rint;  i)ro])a>;anda  for 
tin*  ideals  yon  sustain. 


FAHEWELL  LI  XCIIEON  F()l{  .MINISTEK  PEZET. 

Oil  Ajiril  16.  at  India  House,  New  York  (’ity,  a  farewt'll  IuiicIk'OM 
was  jriven  by  the  Pan  Aineriean  Society  of  tlie  United  Sttitt's  in 
lionor  of  the  Minister  of  Peru,  Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  wlio  left 
on  Saturday,  Ajiril  17,  for  Lima.  Hon.  dolin  Bassett  Moore,  the 
distinfiuished  authority  on  international  law,  former  counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State,  presided  in  his  capacity  as  vice  jiresident  of  tlie 
society.  Others  at  the  speakers'  (able  were  ('ahot  Ward,  jiark  eoin- 
inissioner  of  New  York  (’ity,  second  vice  president  of  tin*  society; 
.fohn  Barrett,  director  ‘reiieral  of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Union,  tliird 
vice  president  of  the  society;  Eduardo  Hic;<;inson,  consul  general  of 
Peru;  Ernesto  Nelson  and  Euseliio  E.  Oareia,  eonunissioners  of 
Argentina  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  Among  others  present 
were  the  following;  E.  W.  Ames,  Rodger  Bahson,  Harry  Erwin 
Bard,  dohn  J.  Boyd.  Henry  K.  Brent,  dames  Brown,  dohn  W.  ('lifton, 
W.  Bundy  ('ole,  Maurice  ('oster,  A.  (1.  de  Lapradelle,  d.  P.  (Irace, 
Ranuin  (hiiteras.  Henry  M.  Keith,  William  11.  Kno.x,  Harrison  ('. 
Lewis,  doseph  B.  Loekey,  Severn  Mallet-Prevost,  (’.  (’.  Martin, 
H.  H.  Meyer,  dames  M.  Motley,  dohn  Vavasour  Noel.  M.  d.  O’Shaugli- 
nessy,  Arthur  W.  Page.  Francisco  d.  Pevnado,  (leorge  Roberts,  S.  (1. 
Sehermerhorn,  Ernesto  T.  Simondetti,  Alberto  Solamon,  ('.  W. 
Sutton,  and  Frederick  Straus. 

Vice  President  Moore,  in  introducing  Minister  Pezet,  praised  most 
higlily  his  work  as  Peruvian  minister  at  Washington,  and  expressed 
the  regret  not  only  of  himself  hut  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and 
the  wliole  American  people  that  tliis  country  was  to  lose  sueli  an 
efiioient  representative  of  a  sister  American  Republic.  He  pointi'd 
out  the  remarkable  work  whieli  Mr.  Pezet  lias  done  to  promote 
interest  in  his  country  and  the  general  development  of  closer  Pan 
American  relations,  and  emphasized  that  his  ahsenee,  if  it  heeaine 
permanent,  would  he  a  distinct  loss  to  international  diplomacy.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  Minister  Pezet's  return  to  Lima  would  he 
only  for  a  temporary  stay,  and  that  he  would  soon  he  welcomed 
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hack  by  the  society  to  remain  many  years  at  Washinjiton  as  minister 
of  Peru.  These  sentiments  were  heartily  applauded  hy  all  those 
present. 

When  Minister  Pezet  arose  to  respond  he  was  jjreeted  with  lonji- 
continued  applause,  testifying;  his  popularity  with  the  members  of  tin* 
society,  lie  then  made  a  very  interesting  address,  dealing  largely 
with  his  experiences  in  the  I’nited  States  and  recalling  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  different  men  of  the  society  and  otheis  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  this  country,  lie  spoke  most  highly  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  rnion,  of  his  colleagues  in  Washington,  and  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Ihiited  States,  and  said 
that  he  ho|)ed,  whether  he  returned  from  Peru  to  the  I’nited  States 
or  not,  always  to  he  counted  as  one  who  wished  to  ])romote  the 
closest  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  his  country  and 
the  great  Republic  of  the  north.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he 
held  an  informal  reception,  and  everyone  present  shook  his  hand  and 
wished  him  (lod  speed  on  his  journey. 

Special  credit  is  due  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Harry 
Krwin  Bard,  for  his  efl\)rts  in  arranging  the  luncheon. 


EX-SEX.VTOU  TMEOUOKE  K.  BUHTOX  IX  PEKU. 

Kx-Senator  Theodore  K.  Burton,  who  is  making  a  tour  through 
South  America  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  closer  relations  with 
those  countries,  has  just  concluded  his  visit  to  Peru  and  is  now 
eu  route  to  Bolivia.  He  was  cordially  received  at  Lima,  and  after 
a  few  days’  stay  at  the  capital  he  visited  a  number  of  other  cities, 
including  Areipiipa,  Puno,  and  ('uzco,  at  each  of  which  historic 
])laces  he  was  shown  many  courtesies.  At  Lima  Mr.  Burton  was 
the  recipient  of  special  attentions  from  re|)resentatives  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who.  together  with  the  United  .States  minister,  Benton 
McMiUin,  arranged  several  receptions  and  other  entertainment  in  his 
honor.  A  state  dinner  tendered  to  him  by  President  Benavides  and 
attended  by  the  diplomatic  corps  and  prominent  officials  was  a  featun' 
of  his  stay  at  the  capital,  ('ommenting  editorially  on  the  advantages 
of  such  friendly  visits  by  representative  men,  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post,  in  referring  to  the  luncheon  of  the  Pan  American  Society  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Burton  on  the  eve  of  Ids  departure,  had  this  to 
say : 

Mr.  Root's  s])oe(‘li  at  the  farewell  liiiieheon  to  Mr.  Murtoii  yesterday  illii.strates 
admirably  what  this  country  has  to  yain  from  such  visits  to  South  .\merica  as  Ohio's 
ex-Senator  is  about  to  make.  It  was  a  commendation  to  merchants  of  the  I'nited 
States  of  habits  of  courtesy  aiid  punctiliousness  in  their  dealings  with  our  Latin 
neighbors;  a  commendation  based  ui)ou  Mr.  Root’s  own  tour  of  a  region  ‘‘distinguished 
among  all  civilized  ))eople  for  its  genuine  hospitality  and  courte.sy  and  friendship.” 


Illustration  from  Tht‘ < >utlook. 


STATUE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFEUSOX  UXVEILEO  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA, 

APRIL  l:l,  lyij. 


The  feiiliire  of  the  JelTerson  Day  celehralion  at  the  University  of  Vircinia  this  year  was  the  iinveiliiif’  of 
this  statue,  desiftnoil  by  the  late  Karl  Bitter,  ami  deilioated  to  the  memory  of  one  who  exerted  such  an 
influeni’e  in  the  orKanizalion  of  the  university,  its  government,  iliscipline,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
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From  tlie  roi>etition  of  .'inch  official  or  tiomiofficial  inissioiif!  wo  may  loam  moro  ((iiiokly 
than  in  any  otlior  way  tho  ])ro))or  footing  upon  which,  politically  and  commoroially  , 
to  a])proaoh  South  Amorioa.  That  Mr.  Jiurton.  from  his  gonninonoss  and  al)ility,  is 
a  lit  roprosontativo  of  America  notalod  no  om])hasis.  Ilo  will  s]>oak  in  nniversitios 
from  Lima  to  Montovidoo.  and  his  itinerary  carries  him  through  the  ])rinci])al  rejmhlics. 
If,  as  Mr.  Choate  hinttal,  the  cordiality  roused  hy  the  vi.sits  of  Senator  Root  in  1!H)(> 
and  Rohert  Racon  in  has  .soinewliat  cooled,  the  visit  is  a  timely  one. 


A  CMVEH.SITY  AT  PAXA.MA. 

Tilt'  t'iinu'st  desire  of  the  I'liited  Stntes  to  hriii"  alioiit  closer  social 
and  intellectual  intt'reourse  with  the  countries  of  (’entral  and  South 
America  is  fretiuently  einpliasized  in  the  puhlie  utterances  of  See- 
retarv  tif  State  Bryan,  who  is  chairman  t'x  odieio  of  tlie  ‘Governin'; 
hoard  of  tlie  Pan  American  I’nion.  Keeently  Secretary  Bryan 
addressetl  a  meetin<r  (»f  the  Spanish-Ameriean  Atheneum  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  also  the  South  Amt'riean  (’luh  of  the  Washington  Young 
Women’s  C'hristian  Association,  and  at  each  of  these  gatherings  he 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  association  with  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  stated  that  he  always 
found  them  ready  to  consider  any  measure  that  would  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  hetween  their  countries  and  the  Tnited  States.  An 
interesting  suggestion  made  hy  the  Secretary  on  these  occasions,  as 
well  as  on  previous  others  where  Pan  American  relations  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  was  for  the  estahlishment  at  Panama  and  at  Porto  Rico  of 
special  universities  where  the  representative  young  men  of  the  three 
Americas  might  gather  for  study  and  thus  promote  still  further  the 
friendship  and  intercourse  hetween  the  countries. 


SECO.M)  PAX  AMERICAX  -SCIEXTIITC  COXORESS. 

'I'lie  jireliminarv  |)lans  for  the  Second  Pan  AnuTican  Scientific 
C'ongress,  to  he  held  in  Washington  Di'cemher  27,  1915,  to  danuary 
S,  1916,  ar<'  rajiidly  being  perfected.  The  original  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  enlarged  until  now  it  includes  the  following  jier- 
sonnel;  William  Phillijis,  A.  B.,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman  ex  ollicio;  dames  Brown  Scott,  d.  U.  1).,  secretary  ('anu'gie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  vice  chairman:  William  11. 
Welch,  M.  D.,  LL.  1).,  president  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
honorary  vice  chairman;  dohn  Barrett,  LL.  1).,  director  general  Pan 
American  I'nion;  W.  11.  Bixhy,  brigadier  genei’al.  United  States 
Army,  retired;  Philander  P.  Claxton,  LL.  1).,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  William  C.  Gorgas,  M.  1).,  Sc.  I).,  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Army;  William  11.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  head  curator,  Smithsonian 
Institution;  Ilennen  dennings,  C.  E.,  former  president  London  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  George  M.  Rommel,  B.  S.,  chief 
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Animal  Ilusbaiulrv  Division,  Buroau  of  Animal  Imlustrv.  l)(‘j)art- 
mont  of  A^ricnlturo:  L.  S.  Rowo,  Pli.  1)..  jm'sidont  Amorican  Acad- 
(‘inv  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Robert  S.  Woodward.  Pli.  1)., 
])resident  ('arne<;ie  Institution  of  Wasliin<;ton.  As  previously  noted, 
the  director  jjeiK'ial  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  chosen  sec¬ 
retary  jjeneral  of  the  con<;ress,  and  he  in  turn  was  empowered  to 
employ  an  assistant  sc'cn'tarv  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  orfjani- 
zation.  He  was  fortunate  in  securing;  the  services  of  Dr.  (ih'ii 
Levin  Swijjfiett,  professor  of  romance  lan^uafies  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  "iven  special  leave  of  absence  by  his  uni¬ 
versity  to  undertake  this  work  because  of  its  resjnmsible  char¬ 
acter.  He  took  char<;e  of  his  jluties  on  March  I'b,  and  has  l)een 
bending  his  energies  unremittingly  since  then  to  ])erfecting  the 
details  of  organization.  In  his  labors  he  is  receiving  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  entire  e.xecutive  committee.  Invitations  hav(‘ 
now  been  sent  out  to  all  of  the  Latin  American  Governments 
anil  to  their  scientific  organizations  and  educational  institutions, 
while  a  certain  number  of  invitations  have  gone  directly  to  eminimt 
scientists  and  savants  in  those  countries.  In  the  United  States  invi¬ 
tations  are  being  sent  out  corres])ondingly  to  the  representatives  of 
scientific  societies  and  educational  institutions  and  also  to  re])res('nt- 
ative  scientists  and  scholars.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
appear  a  very  complete  outline  of  the  program  for  this  congress. 
If,  ill  the  meantime,  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  desire  further 
information  they  are  reipiested  to  address  their  inipiiries  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  general,  dohn  Barrett,  or  to  the  assistant  secretary.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  The  headipiarters  of  the  preliminary  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  established  in  the  Pan  American  Building  by 
sjiecial  courtesy  of  tlie  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


TKllU'TE  TO  ni  BEX  l)Al!l'(). 

Ruben  Dario,  one  of  the  foremost  literary  men  of  America  writing 
in  the  Spanish  language,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York.  Honored 
in  his  native  Nicaragua,  in  his  half-adopted  Argentina,  in  Madrid, 
where  he  served  as  Nicaraguan  minister,  and  in  Paris,  where  he  has 
long  lived,  it  was  especially  appropriate  that  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Lettei’s  should  take  advantage  of  his  presence  in  the 
United  States  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  accomplishments, 
in  a  formal  address  couched  in  these  words: 

You  arc  an  inheritor  of  an  historic  civilization  to  whose  stores  of  literary  ami  artistic 
l)Ower  yott  have  added,  hy  yottr  e.xquisite  atid  distitii;ui.shed  work,  a  sen.se  of  inysUry 
and  exaltation  from  the  New  World  of  which  you  are  a  tuUive.  Familiar  with  all 
that  is  modern  in  Kitrope,  you  have  di.scovered  the  new  s])irit  of  the  Older  AVorld  and 
have  itileritreled  it  for  tin*  New.  You  have,  moreover  another  achievement  uhich 
partii-tilarly  litiks  yott  to  tis  of  the  North.  While  yott  have  tiiveti  yassiotiate  inte  r])re- 
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tut  ion  of  T.utin  lift*  and  ctilttiro,  yoti  havo  al.so  fotind  in  two  of  otir  ])oi“ts,  Poo  and 
Wliitinan,  a  sionttiiu  ins,)iration  whicli  has  otirichod  yotir  art  with  froor  forms  of  motor 
and  rhythm,  thus  linking  tho  aspirations  of  tho  two  ract  stocks  which  dominate  the 
westorn  world.  Yott  an*  thus  l)oth  an  a])ostlo  of  yood  will  and  a  i)ionoor  of  tho  ])ath 
of  int(‘ritat ional  conciliation. 

'I'Ik'  Litorarv  Digest  for  April  17.  lOir),  coittiiiiis  a  portrait  of 
Senor  Dario  aiul  devotes  an  entire  page  to  eoininent  on  his  visit  and 
also  to  his  works,  many  of  whieli  Inive  been  translated  into  French, 
rt'viewed  in  tlie  Athenaenin,  and  are  now  being  translated  into  English. 


I..V1TN  A.MEHICAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS  I.MPROVINO. 

An  encouraging  iinprttveinent  in  the  eoininereial  and  financial  con¬ 
ditions  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  is 
sliown  in  the  reports  that  have  been  collected  by  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  from  exiiorters,  importers,  and  customhouses  in  both  the  Tnited 
States  and  Latin  America.  While  some  manufacturers  rejiort  no 
increase  in  orders  and  some  countries  are  not  increasing  their  pur- 
chases,  nevertheless  the  general  trend  is  forward  and  the  tone  more 
optimistic  than  formerly.  Exports  from  some  of  the  principal  ports 
of  tlie  I’nited  States,  especially  New  York,  show  a  notable  increase 
in  (piantity,  variety,  and  value  of  exports  over  one  and  two  months 
ago.  'Phe  demand  for  steamship  and  cargo  sjiace  is  correspondingly 
improving,  and  one  South  American  line  has  chartered,  aside  from 
its  seven  regular  vessels,  as  an  extra  boat  the  big  ('aUfornlan,  Hying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  ship  recently  sailed  witli  a  cargo  of 
IJ.OOO  tons  of  manufactured  products,  one  of  the  largest  single 
cargoes  ever  sent  to  South  America  from  the  Fnited  States.  An 
investigation,  moreover,  of  the  articles  exported  shows  that  a  large 
pi'icimtage  of  them  are  products  which  formerly  were  purchased  by 
South  America  mostly  in  (Ireat  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXI’LOU.VTIONS  IN  .SOUTH  AMERICA. 

'Phat  South  America  continues  to  offer  unlimited  ojiport unities  for 
scientific  expeditions  is  evident  from  the  number  of  expeditions  which 
have  recently  started  for  tliat  section  of  the  country  and  the  success 
they  are  meeting  in  their  work.  The  most  recent  party  to  embark 
on  an  exploring  trip  sailed  from  New  York  on  March  6  for  Rio  de 
.laneiro,  Brazil,  headed  by  1).  W.  Berky.  This  expedition,  which  is 
conducting  its  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  research 
in  terrestrial  magnetism,  Carnegie  Institution,  jilans  to  make  special 
magnetic  observations  in  the  central  part  of  Brazil  from  Rio  to 
(lovaz,  and,  if  possible,  to  attem])!  studies  down  the  Zingu  River. 
Dr.  Berky  was  leader  of  the  trans-Saharan  expedition,  wliich  carried 
on  similar  studies  for  tlie  ('arnegie  Institution. 
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Ill  this  comu'ctioii  a  coinimiiucation  from  Wilfred  11.  Osgood, 
assistant  curator  of  mammalogy  and  ornithology  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Cliieago,  is  of  s|)(‘eial  intenvst.  Mr.  Osgood 
states  that  a  lirst  slii|)ment  of  specimens  has  lieen  received  from  the 
('ollins-l)ay  expialition,  indicating  that  their  lirst  hunt  has  lieiMi  (|uite 
successful.  That  party,  according  to  the  letter,  stopped  for  atiout 
a  \V(‘ek  at  Fam|)a  d'Arrieros,  near  tlie  nortluan  (Uid  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  obtained  0  guanaeos  and  4  vicunas,  which  reached  the  museum 
in  excellent  condition.  4'he  vicuna  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  nm- 
semns  of  the  I'niti'd  .States,  although  ahundant  in  Fern  and  Bolivia, 
and  it  is  prohahle  that  these  s|)eeimens  are  tin*  only  ones  in  this 
country.  4'he  expedition  also  sc'cured  a  small  fo.x  and  a  deer  or 
guemal,  some  .Id  small  mammals,  and  about  Idd  birds  on  tliis  pre¬ 
liminary  work. 


A  PAN  A.MEIilCAN  COIN. 

'Phe  dirt'ctor  general  has  received  a  new  suggestion  in  tlie  matter 
of  the  Pan  American  coin.  The  old  idea.  (“X])loited  hundreds  of  times 
l)y  as  many  jaaiple.  calls  for  a  coin  of  standard  value,  form,  and 
(h'sign,  intemlial  for  interehangeahle  eireulation  in  all  the  American 
Kepuhlies.  The  new  suggestion,  by  Horace  (’asselherry,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  appears  to  he  for  a  coin  identical  in  form  and  design  but  not 
identical  in  value.  Mr.  ('assidlauT  V  does  not  em|)hasi/.e  this  last  point, 
hut  the  only  novcdt y  of  his  idea  lies  thertun.  Tlie  |)otent  objections 
to  an  interchangeable  coin  to  be  used  in  21  countries,  each  having  a 
didVrent  unit  of  coinage  value  and  dill'erent  commercial  standards 
and  usages,  unless  jirior  to  the  issue  of  the  coin  all  the  countries 
agree*  to  aliolish  their  existing  stamlard  and  adopt  a  new  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  one,  are  so  apparent  as  not  to  need  discussion  ;  but  Mr.  Cassel- 
Ix'rrv's  suggestion  of  a  Pan  American  coin  for  each  country,  suitably 
inserilied  and  conforming  to  the  legal  and  business  standards  of  tlie 
particular  country,  may  be  worth  while. 


l  Hl’CU.VV  TO  OlUi.VNIZE  IXTEKX ATIOXAI.  I.AW  INSTITUTE. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  Lruguay  is  to  organize  a  local 
branch  of  the  Amorican  Institute  of  International  Law.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  in  direct  lino  with  the  plans  of  the  international  organization, 
which  depends  for  much  of  its  vigor  and  inspiration  upon  the  national 
institutes  of  the  various  American  nations.  A  committee  to  organize 
this  branch  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a  decree  signed  by  the  President.  It  includes  in  its  membership  Don 
Juan  ZorvUlo  de  San  Martin,  member  of  the  permanent  arbitration 
court  of  The  Hague;  Don  Juan  Antonio  Buero,  chairman  of  the 


I*hi(t<>  li.v  llarris-Kwinir. 

DU.  U.\K.\EI,  Z.\IJ)iVAU. 

Kiivoy  Extraordinary  an<l  -Ministpr  I’lenipotenliary  oftho  Heiaitdic' of  Salvador  at  Washington.  D. 


Uoforo  his  aitpointinont  to  this  position  Dr.  Zaldlvar  was  mayor  of  tho  cdty  of  .San  Salvador,  and  prior  to 
that  had  served  as  vice  )>resiiient  of  the  National  Congress'.  He  was  edticated  at  I’aris.  France,  where 
he  sectiretl  his  diploma  iti  medicine  anil  rettirned  to  San  Sal vailor  to  practice  his  profession.  In  addition 
to  his  professiotial  work,  lie  has  alwavs  taketi  a  keen  interest  in  pnhiic  aiTairs.  His  father,  after  whotn  he 
is  named,  was  I’resident  of  Sahador  for  ttine  t  ears,  and  afterwards  minister  in  Europe  ami  the  Cniteil 
States. 
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foivijjn  relations  comniittoc  of  tlu*  I'rujiuayaii  House  of  Koprosonta- 
tives;  and  Dr.  Manuel  Arbelaiz,  jirofessor  of  international  law  at  tl>e 
L’niveisity  of  Montevideo. 


.STI  DIKS  ox  I.ATIX  AMERICA  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TE.XAS. 

One  of  tlie  most  eneourafrinij:  as  well  as  sifinifieant  results  of  the 
increased  attention  wliich  (»ur  relations  with  the  countries  of  ('entral 
and  South  America  are  receiving  at  tlie  present  time  is  the  serious 
appreciation  on  the  jiart  of  eollejjes  and  universities  of  the  necessity 
of  jiroperly  traininjj  and  eipiippin^  younfi  men  for  competent  servici' 
in  these  fields.  Durinj;  tlie  past  few  years  great  im|)ortance  has  heim 
attached  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Courses  in  Latin 
American  liistorv  and  literature  liave  heen  introduced  in  an  endeavor 
to  develop  a  more  sympatludic  understanding  of  tlie  peoples  and 
institutions  of  our  southern  neighhors,  and  great  stress  has  hi'cn 
placed  upon  the  desirahility  of  furthering  economic  relations.  In 
every  section  of  the  Cnited  States  activity  has  heen  aroused  in  these 
directions,  hut  the  latest  institution  to  ]dan  an  amhitious  program 
along  these  lines  is  the  I'niversity  of  Texas,  at  .Vustin.  ruder  the 
ahlc  and  progressive  direction  of  William  R.  Manning,  adjunct  jiro- 
fessor  of  Latin  American  history,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  departments,  the  university  is  arranging  a  wide  range  of 
courses  that  will  he  of  value  to  students  who  wish  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  concerning  Latin  America,  or  to  jiri'pare  themselves  for  careers 
with  husiness  concerns  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  subjects  offered  are  planned  to  qualify  students  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  high  schools  and  possibly  courses  prejiaratorv 
to  the  consular  and  diploinatic  service  will  also  he  offered.  Such  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  can  not  hut  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  student  body  of  that  university  in  emphasizing  the  increas¬ 
ing  ties  of  commerce  and  comitv  that  are  bringing  the  American 
countries  closer  to  each  other. 


THE  X.VnoXAE  CITY  BANK  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Although  in  actual  existence  only  a  few  short  months,  tlie  Buenos 
Aires  branch  of  the  National  ('ity  Bank  of  New  York  has  already 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  relations  of  Nortli  and 
South  America.  It  is  responding  to  the  reciprocal  demands  of  tlie 
financial  interests  of  both  countries,  and  is  developing  into  a  medium 
of  im|)ortance  in  bringing  together  the  representative  husiness  and 
hanking  interests.  A  feature  of  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  that  is 
worthy  of  special  note  is  its  commercial  department.  In  a  communi- 
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cation  addressed  to  the  director  ‘General  hy  (ieorjje  E.  Brificjs,  jr.,  of 
tliat  department,  tlie  latter  makes  the  following;  statement  concerning 
its  activities: 

'I'his  depart iniMit  is  workiiiir  toward  tlu  saiia*  end  as  tin  union  the  fostt  rins;  of  the 
ac<)uaintance  of  the  Anu'ricas  to  their  niutual  advantaire.  We  an  taking  uj)  one  line 
at  a  time,  invesiitraiing  it  as  tlioronghly  as  wi*  are  al)le.  and  re])ortin"  to  the  New 
York  oltiee  on  eoinpetilion,  ])riees.  duties,  terms.  Iiesi  nuUhod  of  a[>proaeh.  ailvertising, 
and  illustrating  l>y  stmding  .s;im])les.  From  the  X(“W  York  otiiec  this  information  is 
s(*nt  out  to  the  North  .Vnu'riean  hou.ses  engaged  in  that  Imsiiu'ss. 


STEA.MSIlIP  SEKVIC'E  OF  THE  rMTED  FHl'IT  CO. 

A  circular  of  the  Tnitt'd  Fruit  ('o.,  under  recent  date,  enumerates  a 
suhstantial  list  of  steamships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  colors 
of  ('Idle,  of  Peru,  and  of  (Ireat  Britain,  which  connect  with  tlie  west 
coast  iiorts  of  (Vntnil  America,  Me.xico,  and  Soutlt  America,  via  the 
Paminui  ('anal.  Tin*  ports  of  ('entral  America  and  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  thus  nuide  available  to  tlie  I'nited  States  for  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  then*  is  every  leason  to  feel  eneouraged  and  to 
»'\])re.ss  the  hope  that  the  (‘xehange  of  trade  between  these  countries 
may  continue  to  increase  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


TROPICAL  LIFE  AND  SOITII  A.MERICA. 

The  Pan  American  rnion  is  pleased  to  learn  that  Tropical  Life,  of 
London,  England,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those 
living,  trading,  or  holding  property  in  trojiical  and  subtropical 
countries  is  to  include  as  a  feature  of  suhseipient  issues  special  col¬ 
umns  of  South  American  news,  d'he  instructive  character  of  that 
jmhlication  will  he  considerably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  these 
notes,  as  numerous  interests  of  South  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
quite  intimately  associated,  and  further  information  on  that  jiart  of 
the  world  can  not  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  readers.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  now  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Brazil,  by  11.  Hamel  Smith,  of  the  editorial  department  of  Tropical 
Life.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  director  general  to  peruse  one  of  the 
early  chapters,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  volume  measures  up  to  the  same 
standard  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  literature  on  Brazil. 


•‘national  FOREICN  TRADE." 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  oflicial  bulletin 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  ('ouncil  which  made  its  initial  appear¬ 
ance  under  date  of  April,  H)lo,  and  to  congratulate  the  editor  on  its 
ueat  typographic  arrangement.  "National  Foreign  Trade,”  as  the 
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is  callod,  will  ho  the  inodiuni  of  tho  Xational  Foroigti  Tnulo 
(\)uncil  for  convoviii"  such  information  as  it  dooms  worthy  tho  atten¬ 
tion  of  tho  puhlio  and  press  interested  in  the  dovolopmont  of  sound 
foreijrn  trade  policy.  Rohort  11.  Patchin,  64  Stone  Street,  Now  York, 
is  soorotary  of  tho  council  and  in  charge  of  the  puhlication. 


HOMES  FOR  WORKIXOMEX  IN'  I.ATIN  AMERICA. 

Ten  tliousand  homes  for  working  ])eo]do  are  to  he  luiilt  in  Buenos 
Aires  within  the  next  live  years,  and  recently  a  contractor  from  the 
Argentine  eajntal  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  the  jmrpose  of 
huying  a  vast  amount  of  himher  suitable  for  constructing  these 
houses.  In  order  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  tlie  larger  cities  of  the  country  the  Argentine  (lovernment 
has  evolved  a  scheme  for  |nitting  the  ownei’ship  of  these  homes 
within  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  a  New  York  company  for  the  erection  of  10, ()()()  two-story 
houses  in  an  outlying  district  of  Buenos  Aires.  Each  house  is  to 
have  not  less  than  live  rooms,  with  adequate  and  proper  sanitary  and 
sewage  connections,  must  front  on  a  street  or  public  passage,  and 
must  he  within  four  stpiares  of  a  street  car  line  or  a  railway  station. 
This  will  insure  for  the  homes  desirable  facilities  and  convenient 
locations.  The  houses  are  to  be  sold,  preferably  to  Argentine  citizens 
in  the  empl(*y  of  the  Government,  on  an  installment  plan  whereby 
the  jnirchaser  obligates  himself  to  pay  .S28.6.')  ])er  month  until  the 
mortgage  loan  of  .S2,oS()  has  been  repaid  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum.  Houses  not  taken  up  by  employees  of  the 
Government  are  to  be  sold  to  other  applicants.  Similar  projects  are 
under  way  in  other  Provinees  of  the  country,  tlie  houses  in  most  cases 
b(‘ing  smaller  and  less  (‘X])ensive,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
installments  and  enabling  workmen  with  incomes  of  less  than  8166 
per  month  to  become  |)urchasers.  The  feature  which  makes  the 
plan  feasible  is  the  fact  that  tlie  Government  is  to  issue  a  series  of 
wliat  an*  known  as  internal  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  which  it  lends  to  the  construction  conqianies,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  (inance  thesi*  luojects.  Much  of  the  inqiorted  build¬ 
ing  material  is  also  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

While  the  Buenos  Aires  |)roject  is  perhaps  the  largest  launched  so 
far,  the  idea  of  governmental  aid  in  the  building  of  homes  for  working¬ 
men  is  not  so  very  new  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  (Tiba,  for 
instance,  in  1616  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  executive  department 
to  construct  2,666  small  cottages,  each  to  he  assigned  by  lot  to  native- 
born  or  naturalized  C'uban  heads  of  families,  having  no  ])ersonal 
resources  other  than  the  results  of  their  labors,  and  whose  names 
are  projierly  registered.  Tin*  houses  were  to  he  built  of  brick  and 
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tilo,  at  least  18  f(‘('t  lu<j:h,  aiul  to  contain  o  ntoins,  and  cacli  lot  to 
1)0  at  l(*ast  l'.>\  by  6")  loot.  Workinon  |)lao(‘(l  in  possession  of  those 
houses  |)ay  82.6  )  within  the  first  16  days  of  oaoli  month,  which  amount 
is  applied  to  tlu'  interest  and  amortization,  payment  of  water  s(>rviee, 
and  (‘xpenses  of  administration.  Wlum  the  |)ossessor  has  rt'paid  the 
amount  of  actual  c(»nstrnction  and  the  other  obligations  the  State 
^ives  him  a  (h'od  to  the  property.  Pin'  houses  are  (‘xempt  from  the 
payment  of  buildini;  f('(‘s,  odieial  ehar*;(‘s.  and  of  all  taxc's  durinj'  the 
10  years  in  which  tin*  purchaser  aj^rei's  to  pay  for  the  pro])erty. 
I’lider  the  provisions  of  this  law.  np  to  .lannary  1.  1014,  0.50  houses 
liad  been  const rncted  in  llabana.  4.5  in  Pinar  del  Kio,  and  oS  in 
various  places  in  the  Provima*  of  Santa  ('lara. 

Plans  similar  to  these  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in 
('bile,  Brazil,  and  ('olombia,  and  an*  beinj;  projected  in  Salva(h)r,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  and  other  Latin  Ani(>rican  countries.  In 
most  cases  the  liouses  beinj;  erected  are  linished  in  pine,  cypress,  and 
to  some  extent  in  hardwoods.  Much  of  this  luml)er  is  bought  from 
the  Tnited  .States. 


('ONCKKSS  OK  COXTIXKXTAL  AMKKK’AN  IIISTOKY. 

'Phrou*;!)  the  courtesy  of  .Seidior  ('onde  do  Alfonso  (Vlso,  President 
of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  (ieoj;raphieal  Institute  at  Rio  do 
daneiro,  the  Pan  American  rnion  has  been  informed  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  ado])ted  at  the  first  congress  of  that  orj^aniza- 
tion,  which  met  in  St'ptember,  1014,  a  ('onjfn'ss  of  (’ontinental  Ameri¬ 
can  History  is  to  be  called  for  .S('|)tembc'r  7,  1022,  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  celebrations  of  Brazil’s  centenary  of  iiuh'pendence. 
Although  the  event  is  some  years  distant,  this  learned  society  is  making 
elaborate  plans  to  have  this  gatlu'ring  thorougldy  known  throughout 
the  American  countries  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  representative 
ami  important  historical  congresses  ever  held. 


THE  INTEKXATIOXAI.  1)1{Y-KA  KM  I  N<;  ('( )X(;  KESS. 

(’onsiderable  progress  has  already  been  madt'  in  the  plans  for  tin* 
Internatio  al  Dry-Farming  (’ongn'ss  and  the  International  Soil- 
Products  Fxposition,  which  will  be  held  in  iXmver,  ('olo.,  respectively, 
October  4-7,  1015,  and  .Se|)tember  27  to  October  0.  Fxhibits  will 
be  shown  of  the  latest  devidopimuits  in  agriculture,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  industrial  pursuits.  Tin*  great  agricultural  areas  of 
the  Fnited  .States  will  be  prominently  represented,  as  will  also  those 
of  Canada,  and  numerous  fonugn  count ric's,  including  Spain,  British 
South  Africa,  and  ('hina. 
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VISIT  TO 


TIIIC  |•(‘ma^ks  of  Pn'sidcMit  Wilson  on  the  occiision  of  his  visit 
to  tlu'  Af^ctitiiu'  hattlvsliip.  tlio  Movoio,  at  Antiapolis.  oti 
Mairli  2!).  wh('ti  lu‘  was  tliv  special  <;ttcst  at  a  lunchcoti 
tendered  hy  tlu'  Ar^c'iitine  ainhassador.  Dr.  l{dinitlo  S. 
Xadn.  have  Ix'en  the  snhjc'et  of  considerahle  favctralde  eonnnent  on 
the  ])art  of  the  <liploinatie  representatives  of  tin*  eonntries  of  (’entral 
atid  Sotith  Aineriea.  d'eehnieally,  the  Ih'i'sident  was  on  foreign 
soil  while  on  hoard  the  stately  ship,  and  as  visitor  ott  Argetititie 
territory  he  took  advantage  of  that  opportnnity  to  (Miiphasize  the 
“growing  warmth  of  afleetioti  as  well  as  of  utiderstanding”  hetweeti 
the.  I'nited  States  atid  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Ileini- 
sphere.  The  President,  aceompanied  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
•losepluis  Daniels;  the  .sc'cretarv  to  the  Pn'sident.  dosi'ph  Ih  Tnnuilty: 
and  hy  Dr.  ('ary  T.  (Irayson,  was  reeeivc'd  with  due  formality  on 
hoard  the  hattleship.  d'he  President  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Amba.ss.\I)()k,  (iknti.kmkn:  It  is  with  p:reat  ])leasure  tliat  1  liiul  inysn’lf  in  this 
interestin;;  (■on'i)any  and  in  tliis  intere.stiiifr  jdace.  There  ha.s  obtained  a  eustont 
of  the  I’nited  States,  which  has  seeirect  to  amount  almost  to  a  siijterstition,  that  the 
President  of  the  I’nited  States  .should  not  leave  its  territory.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  out  of  distru.st  of  the  Presidetit  or  out  of  ])recaution  for  the  country;  whether 
there  was  fear  that  he  would  not  behave  hiir.self  outside  of  his  own  jurisdiction  or 
whether  it  was  thou>rht  that  h(‘  was  ah.solutely  tieces.sary  to  the  countrj'  and  its  admin- 
i.stration.  1  shall  try  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  to  relieve  the  coutitry  of  the  fear 
of  his  misbehavior. 

1  am  particularly  t'lad  that  this  <;reat  vt^ssel,  which  I  have  so  much  adtnired.  should 
rejtre.sent  sotiie  jtart  of  the  recijtrocity  and  contiection  between  the  I’tiited  States  of 
.America  and  the  (ireat  Kejiuhlic  of  the  Aprentine.  We  have  heeti  the  more  triad  to 
he  iti.strumental  in  su))])lyin<r  you  with  this  <rr(‘at  arm  of  war  h<>caus(‘  w»(  are  .so  sure  that 
neither  of  us  will  ever  u.se  such  an  arm  a>rain.st  tin*  other.  1  feel  that  1  am  sjK'akitis: 
the  sentitrents  of  tny  fellow  countrymtui  when  1  .say  that  there  is  with  us  a  <rrowini; 
warmth  of  affection  as  well  as  understamlintr  for  the  other  countries  of  the  irreat  .\meri- 
can  h(‘mis))here,  which  we  are  cominir  <laily  to  understand  better,  and  which  ar<“,  I 
ho])e,  daily  comino  to  understaml  us  laUter,  atid  to  which  wt*  are  drawn  hy  feelitip;  as 
well  as  hy  intere.st,  hy  the  desin*  to  he  comrades  in  some  cotiitroti  undertakitio  for 
hutnanity  as  well  as  neifrhhors.  It  is  tiot  always  that  neiohhors  utiderstand  one  another, 
I  remember  a  very  witty  iias.saoe  from  an  Ktieli.sh  writer,  who  says  that  you  may  talk 
of  the  tyranny  of  Ciesar  and  Tiberius,  hut  the  rt'al  tyrantiy  is  the  tyratuiy  of  your  next- 
door  neiohhor  the  ohli<;ation  to  he  like  him  and  to  do  what  he  does,  and  to  remetnher 
what  he  will  say  of  you  if  you  do  not  act  as  he  dot's.  Put  there  is  no  such  tyratuiy  in 
international  affairs.  The  rivalry  there  is  in  the  kind  of  actions  that  will  commend  a 
nation  to  the  re.spect  and  affection  of  other  nations. 

It  is  a  fine  thinfs  to  believe,  and  I  believe  it  iti  tin*  mid.st  of  this  jieriod  of  war,  that 
the  real  ground  of  resjiect  is  justice  and  fairness  and  gotnl  will,  that  you  can  not  respect 
a  man  or  a  tiation  for  which  you  cati  not  sooner  or  later  acquire  an  affection.  The 
great  advantage  of  intertnixture,  not  only  of  actu.al  ititermixture  of  blood  hut  of  con- 
i:?l 
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staiil  iiilci'coursc  Ix’twccii  nations,  i.s  that  tluTc  <^rows  nji  a  comii’on  uitdiTstaml in" 
W'c  s])cak  (lirfcront  lansrnajrcs;  we  hav(“  followed  to  .«on  (>  extent  different  eii.ston’s:  we 
have  to  .some  de"ree  differetit  natiotial  traditions;  hut  at  the  hottoni  we  have  "ot  just 
the  santo  .sort  of  ])arts  and  nnderstandin"s  and  the  .same  es.sential  interests,  and  whcti 
wo  mix  with  one  another  and  touch  hands  we  are  a|>t  to  touch  hearts  also.  1  helieve 
that  the  modern  worhl  is  ])re])ariti"  us  for  this  understandiu"  and  eomradeshii)  hy  it.s 
extraordinarily  im  reased  means  of  intereommutiieation.  There  is  a  very  d(di"htfnl 
aayiit"  ascribed  to  the  Mn"li.sh  writer.  (  harles  l.atrh.  Il(>  sj oke  \'ery  harshly  of  a  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  (onversation  but  not  ]>r(*.sent,  and  .son  e  one  said:  “Why. 
(  harles,  1  <lidtTt  know  that  yon  kmwv  him."  I.amb  stntterecl  a  little;  he  said,  "  1-1-1 
d-don't  know  h-him;  1-1  can't  h-hate  a  man  l-I  know."  1  think  that  is  true  between 
nations  just  as  well  as  between  individuals. 

1  waul  to  conL'ratnlate  yon  nj)on  the  eotr])letion  of  this  shi]>  and  u])on  all  that  she 
stands  for  iti  the  way  of  reei]>roeity  between  onr.sidves  ami  the  "real  eonntry  you 
r(“j)resent.  ami  I  waitt  to  ex])re.s.s  n  y  feelin"  as  President  of  the  I’nited  State.s  that 
we  are  raj)idly  apiu’oaehin"  a  day  when  the  .\merieas  will  draw  to"eth(‘r  as  they 
have  never  drawn  to"(“ther  before,  and  that  it  will  be  a  union,  not  of  ])e,litieal  ties, 
but  of  understandin"  and  of  nuitual  hel]ifulness. 

1  want  to  drink  to  the  health  and  success  of  your  President,  your  (iovernment, 
and,  if  I  tray,  I  wish  to  imdtide  your  ambassador,  for  whom  we  have  tin*  "nnitest 
respect. 

Ill  it  tojist  to  the  ('liicl'  Kxi'ctilivt',  Aiiittasstulor  Xaoii  said: 

It  is  |)erha])s  the  first  time  that  a  I’resident  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  set 
foot  on  a  pi(“ce  of  forei"n  soil,  whi<  h,  like  this  battleshi]).  springs  from  the  industrial 
ca])acity  and  ability  of  this  t'reat  country.  Hence  1  <'onld  not  lind  any  more  suitable 
and  "ratifyiii"  occasion  than  the  jiresenl  one  to  drink  to  your  jiersonal  ha])])ine.s.s, 
and.  voiciii"  what  is  a  feeliii"  of  my  ]u‘o|)le  and  a  ])Ur|)ose  of  my  (iovernii'ent,  to  say 
that  may  the  ties  which  ha\'e  always  bouml  our  two  countries  to"ether  daily  "row 
stronger  and  stron"er.  until  they  (onstitute  the  expression  of  the  most  |)erfecl  inter¬ 
national  fri(>mlshi]i. 

Latt'f  ill  the  iirtcniooii  tlu*  itinltitssador  ndtirned  tlit'  Ciill  hv  accom- 
piinyiii*'  tli(‘  l^rcsidt'iit  tiltoard  tlie  r.  Tlic  following  day 

Dr.  Niton  londt'it'd  anollior  Itinclu'on  in  coinitlinn'iit  to  tlic  incinla'is 
of  till'  (’iihint't.  'Phis  Wiis  iitttMidt'd  Ity  St'cndiiry  of  State  lirvan, 
Secretary  of  Liiltor  Wilson.  lii<;li  oflieiids  re|)r('s('ntin<;  tlie  other 
e.xecntive  de|)artinents.  iind  Ity  it  nninher  of  ladies  of  the  (\il)inet. 


At  this  wiitiiii;  tlu'  plans  arc  l)cinj>:  rapidly  pc-rfcctcd  hy  Wil¬ 
liam  (1.  McAdoo.  S(‘cr('tary  nf  tin*  Treasury  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  for  the  Pan  Anu'riean  Pinaneial  ('onferenec',  which 
will  meet  itt  the  Pan  Anu'riean  Buihlinj'.  Wasliin<i;ton, 
1).  May  Jd.  Pllo.  Practically  all  of  tlu'  Latin  American  (lovcMii- 
ments  have  aec(‘|)te(l  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  tin*  ITiited 
States,  which  was  extmnhal  to  tlu'in  through  authority  of  ('onjiress. 
From  prc'siMit  indications  then'  will  Ix'  in  att('ndanc(*  about  (it)  ollicial 
del('f;at('s  from  the  invited  ‘;ov('rnments,  and  tlu'  list  of  tlu'se  ineliuh's 
many  of  the  promiiu'nt  nu'ti  in  their  financial,  commercial,  and  public 
affairs.  .lud<:in<r  from  tlu*  pc'rsonnel  as  now  r('|)orted  this  <;athcriu"’ 
will  he  th('  most  (list  iuj;uish('d.  in  some'  resp('ets.  intc'rnatioual  <;ath- 
erin^  that  has  Ix'cn  lu'ld  in  tlx'  I'nitc'd  States  since  the  first  Pan 
Anu'iican  (’oid'en'iice  which  nu't  at  Washiiifiton  in  the  winter  of 
lS!»()-lS;»f . 

Aceordinjj  t(*  a  tentative  projiram  heinsi  worked  out  by  tlu*  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  conference'  with  the  n'pn'si'iitativc's  of  the  Stat(' 
Department,  tlx'  Feeh'ral  Ke'serve  Board,  and  with  tlx'  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Ttiion,  the  coidVn'uec'  will  hold  its  first 
meetin”:  at  11  o’chx'k  Monday  morninj;;.  ^^ay  ‘J4.  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  tlx'  Pan  Anx'rican  Buildin<;.  On  this  (X'casion  a  wel¬ 
come  will  probably  he  extended  by  tlx'  Pn'sich'iit  of  tlx'  Tnited  State's. 
whe»  will  he  followe'd  by  fix'  Se'cretarv  of  Stiite'.  tlx'  Se'cretarv  of  the' 
rre'asurv.  the'  Secre'tarv  of  ('omnx'ree',  and  by  some  of  the  Latin 
Americiin  diplomatic  I'e'pre'sentatives.  That  iifte'rnex)ti  it  is  expected 
thiit  the'  Pre'sident  will  formally  re'ce'ive'  the'  eh'le'jrate's  at  the  White' 
House.  Ill  t  he' ('ve'uint;  ii  re'ee'ption  will  Ix'  ^jive'ii  iu  honor  of  theJaitin 
Anx'rican  eh'le'jliile's  by  the'  Secre'tiirv  of  State'  and  the'  Se'cre'tarv  of 
the  Treasury. 

TiX'sdav,  the'  ‘Joth.  will  Ix'  uive'ii  up  idmost  e'Utire'ly  to  s|)('e'che's  by 
repre'sentative's  of  the'  veirious  eh'le'gat ions,  and  spe'cial  se'ctions  or 
committee's  will  Ix'  desiunate'd  to  eonside'r  the'  various  epx'stious 
before'  the  confere'iiee'. 

We'dix'sday.  the'  ‘iOtli.  and  Tluirsday.  tlie  JTtli.  may  Ix'  tjive'n  uji 
to  the  nx'etinjis  of  tlx'se  sections  or  eommitte'e's. 

Friday,  the  2Sth.  and  Saturday,  the'  'JDtli,  will  he  de'voted  to  the' 
concludin';  discussions  and  actions  of  the'  confe're'iice.  and  an  oflicial 
han(|uet  will  probably  Ix'  <;ive'n  on  Saturehiy  nij;ht. 

On  Sunday,  the  :h)th.  the'  ele'le'j;ate's  will  he  taken  on  the  yacht 
Mdiljioirn-  to  Mount  Vernon.  That  afte'i'inxen,  or  Moixhiy,  the  .‘Hst. 
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tlu'v  will  proceed  to  J^luladelpliia.  possibly  incliuliii};  Baltimore  on 
the  way,  and  then  from  there,  after  a  day’s  stay,  eontimie  on  a 
special  tonr  to  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  (’hicago,  Niagara  Falls,  lioston. 
and  New  York.  These  ])laces  have  not  yet  been  finally  decided  upon, 
but  they  form  a  j)rospective  itinerary.  In  each  city  they  will  be 
(‘iitertained  by  the  rejm'sentative  city  oflicials,  bankers,  and  other 
(inancial  and  commercial  interests.  They  will  also  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  .see  the  leading  industries  of  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  New  York  ('ity  there  will  be  a  great  farewell  bancpiet 
given  by  tin'  combined  financial  and  commercial  organizations  of 
the  city. 

In  attendance  at  the  conference,  aside  from  the  delegates  which 
are  being  sent  to  Washington  by  the  various  govc'rnments,  there  will 
also  participate,  by  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Latin  American 
(lovernments,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commeree,  tin' 
Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Lnion,  and  such  bankei-s. 
financiers,  and  representative  business  and  comnu'rcial  interests  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  see  fit  to  invite, 

'riu'  sessions  will  all  be  held  in  the  Pan  American  Building,  the  use 
and  facilities  of  which  for  this  conference  were  voluntarily  tendered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  I'nion. 

The  |)roc(‘edings  will  Ix'  presided  over  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  tlu'  Treasury,  and  every  effort  will  lx*  exerted  to  make 
the  conference  a  thoroughly  practical  om*  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  called. 

In  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  conferc'iux*  Secretary 
McAdoo  has  had  tin*  c(X)peration  of  Messrs.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  Fred- 
(*ric  A.  Dc'laix),  of  the  Federal  Beserve  Board:  Andrew  d.  Peters, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  Phillips,  Third  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  State;  and  ,lohn  Barrett,  Director  Cleneral  of  the  Jhm 
American  rnion.  To  meet  the  deh'gates  upon  their  arrival,  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  ambassador  of  the  Fnited  .States  to  (’Idle,  now  on  leave 
in  this  country,  has  bec'ii  designatc'd  as  special  rc|)resentative  of  tlx* 
State*  Department. 

In  N(*w  York  (’ity  a  committ(*e  has  be(*n  named  by  S(*cretarv McAdoo 
to  assist  in  rec(*iving  the  delegates  and  making  such  arrangements  as 
may  se(*m  wise  for  their  entertainment.  'I'he  p(*rsonnel  of  this  com- 
mitt(*e  is  as  follows:  Dudley  Field  Malone  (chairman},  Martin  Vogel 
(vice  chairman),  Pierre  day.  E.  11.  Outerbridge,  (’abot  Ward,  A.  11. 
Wiggin,  William  A.  Marble,  Willard  1).  .Straight,  Frank  A.  Vanderli]>, 
dames  S.  .Vlexander,  A.  Barton  Ile|)bui'n,  Henry  P.  Davison,  William 
Woodward,  dames  d.  Farrell,  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  Ser(*ix)  S.  Pratt, 
William  (’.  Van  Antwerp,  dacob  H.  .Schiff,  William  F.  Morgan, 
Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Dr.  11.  E.  Bard,  and  S.  IL  Bertron. 
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TiiK  I’AX  a:\ikhic'ax  rxiox. 


Tlio  odicial  call  foi’  tlu*  coiifci-ciicc.  wliicli  <l(*scril)(‘s  in  brief  terms 
its  |)ur|)()s(‘,  is  bascal  u|)()n  a  provision  contained  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consnlar  a|)pro|)riation  bill  passed  at  tin*  last  ('onjiress  of  the 
I’nited  States  as  follows: 

Tlu*  President  is  lierelty  aallmrized  to  extend  to  tlie  < ioverninenis  of  Central  an«l 
Soatli  America  an  invitation  to  lie  rein'esented  liy  tlieir  ministers  of  linatiee  and 
lea<lintr  i)atikers,  not  exet'edini:  iliree  iti  tnitnl;er  in  eaeli  ease,  to  attend  a  eotiferenee 
with  tlu'  Seer(‘tary  of  tl'.e  Treasury  in  the  city  of  W'ashinirtoti  at  such  <laie  as  sliall 
he  detertnined  l>y  the  President,  witli  a  view  of  (‘stalilisldntr  closer  and  mori'  satis- 
fa<’tory  (itiatieial  relations  hetween  th<‘ir  countries  and  the  I'tiiled  .States  of  .\m<>rica: 
and  authority  is  lu'rehy  civeti  to  tin*  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry  tft  itivile.  itt  his  dis- 
enuiott.  reitre.M-ttlat ive  liatikers  of  the  I'tiited  Stales  to  pariicipate  in  the  said  con¬ 
ference;  and  for  llu'  purpose  of  meetiiiir  such  actual  an<l  nect‘.ssary  ex]ienses  as  may 
he  incidmital  to  tin*  meelin<r  of  said  conference  ami  for  tlu*  eitl(‘rtainment  of  the  con- 
fere<*s  the  sititi  of  .<>(). (MKI  is  herehy  appro|)riale<l,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea.sury 
not  oth»‘rwi.se  .aj)]>ro])rialed.  to  he  expended  under  the  ilirectioti  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tretisury. 

The  list  of  ollicial  dt'lcjiiilt's  as  r('portcd  to  the  Sttttt*  Department  at 
this  writ  in*;,  aside  from  the  iimhassiidors,  miiiistt'rs,  iiiid  ehar>;e 
(ralfiiires  of  the'  eoimtrit's  eoiiet'riied,  is  as  follows: 

Aiy<  iiliiKi.  Sattuiel  Male  Pearson,  director  of  the  .Natiottal  ISatik  of  .\r<:etttitta ; 
Piichard  < .\ldao.  forttier  tttittisler  of  litiatice  for  the  Provitice  of  Ihtetios  .\ires;  V.  Vil- 
lattiil  attd  .lohtt  Zittititerttiati.  of  the  liitettos  .\ires  ( 'haitiher  of  ( 'ottittierce. 

liolin'n.  .\dolfo  ISalliviati.  cotisttl  jretieral  itt  Xew  York. 

Hr.  .Xttioro  Cavalcattti.  forttier  jttdire  of  the  sttpretttc*  court. 

Cltili.  Luis  l/.tptierdo.  former  ministc'r  of  foreitrit  affairs;  .\u<:usio  Villatiuexa. 
director  i'(*neral  of  the  Itank  of  Chih*;  and  Luis  .Mdiinate.  former  >rovernor  of  Province 
of  ( 'hiloe. 

( 'oloiiihlii.  Sanliaco  Pere/,  'rriana.  )>roininetil  I  ankt*r;  P.ol.erlo  .\ncizar.  s(*crelai> 
of  the  Coloinhiati  Legation. 

Costa  A’ ttv/.— Mariano  ( ittartlia.  ttiinisler  of  littance;  .lohn  M.  Keith.  I  aitk(“r. 

('uha.  l)r.  Paldo  l)(*sv,’’rnin(‘.  forttier  s(*cretary  of  treasury. 

Doiiiiaicmi  Rfjttihlir.  I'rancisco  .1 .  Peynailo.  former  miiiisler  to  tlu*  I'liilt'd  Stales. 

(iiKiliaiala.  (iiiilh'rmo  Aguirre,  minister  of  linance;  Carlos  Herrera  ami  .liiaii  Lara, 
hankers. 

Honda  nr.  (i(‘n.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  minister  of  haciemla;  I),  l-'ortin.  former  min¬ 
ister  of  hacienda;  and  I).  .Mejamlro  S.  Lara,  connecte'l  with  the  Itanco  de  Honduras. 

\ icanuiaa.  Petlro  Rafael  Ctia-lra.  former  minster  of  (inance:  l'r(*derick  AlI.ert 
Straus,  hanker. 

1‘anania. — .\rislides  .\rjona.  minister  of  linance;  Ramon  .\cevedo.  manager  Na¬ 
tional  Rank  of  Panama;  Ramon  .\rias.  jr..  vice  president  of  Rank  of  Canal  Zom*. 

I’anaiaaii.  Dr.  Hector  Velazcpiez.  minister  to  the  I'nited  States. 

l‘(ra.  ICdiiardo  Hiccinson.  consul  ireueral  in  Xew  York. 

Salrador. — .Mfonso  t^uihoiies.  vice  ]iresidenl:  .Io.se  Suay.  siili.secfeiary  of  linance; 
Roherio  .Xsruilar.  hanker. 

Vraiiaaij.  PedroCosio.  miiiisler  of  linance;  Dr.  (iahriel  Terra.  niemPer  Chamh(>r  of 
Deputies. 

VetuzatJa.  P<*  Iro  Rafael  Riiicones.  consul  i:(“n(‘ral  in  Xew  York. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired  by  retiders  of  Tiik  Bi  li.etix 
re<rardin<r  this  eonft'renee  they  may  address  their  impiiries  to  the 
director  jreneral  and  he  will  (*ndeavor  to  answer  them  as  ftir  as  ])os- 
silile,  and  if  necessary  refer  tlu'in  to  the  Seen'tiirv  of  tin*  Trt'asury. 


VKXKZl'KLA.  tlu'  most  nortli(Mii  counti  v  of  South  Aiiu'rica, 
was  (liscovcMvd  by  ('luistopluM-  ('oluinl)us  in  14'.)S.  It  has 
an  anal  of  ohO.OOO  scuiair  mih's.  and  is  houmh'd  on  tho 
nortli  hy  tho  (’aiil)h('an  Soa,  on  tlu'  oast  l)y  British  (Iniana 
and  tho  Atlantio  Oooan,  on  tlio  wost  t)y  tho  Ropnhlio  of  (’olomhia. 
and  on  tin*  south  hy  tho  I'niti'd  Statos  of  Brazil.  'I'ho  latost  oonsns 
ijivos  it  a  population  of  about  Tlio  nanu'  Vonoznola,  or 

“Littlo  Vonioo,”  was  ijivc'n  to  tin*  oonntry  on  aooonnt  of  a  snpposod 
ros('ml)lanoo  in  tho  Indian  villa<;os  around  Lake  Maracaibo  to  Vonioo. 
In  (’araoas.  tho  oai)ital  of  tho  Kopnldio,  tlioro  is  a  statue  to  tho  »i:roat 
('olumhus.  with  tho  linjior  pointing;  to  tlio  (uist,  whon*  ho  arrived  on 
his  fourth  voyaffi'  and  iirst  sot  foot  on  Vonozuolan  soil. 

ViMK'ziK'la  romainod  a  Spanish  colony  until  th(>  di'claration  of 
in(h'])ondonoo  on  duly  o.  ISll,  just  thirty-live  yiairs  afti'r  tlu'  oi'le- 
hratod  iudopi'iidonoi'  proolaination  of  duly  4.  1776.  (Ion.  Fran- 
oisoo  d('  Miranda  raisi'd  tho  standard  of  rmolt  in  tlu*  stru<;<rl(‘  for 
imh'pc'ndonoo,  and  tho  linal  and  dooisivo  battle  was  won  hy  tlio  throat 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  on  tho  plains  of  ('arahol)o.  In  this  battle 
tho  Fnjrlisli  Lojjion  |)layod  a  oons|)iouous  part,  and  a  womhuful  mural 
paintino  |)y  one  of  \'(Mi(‘zuola’s  oolohralod  artists,  Martin  'I'ovar  y 
'I'ovar,  on  tlio  o('ilinj>;  of  tho  FHiptioal  Saloon  at  tlu*  ('apitol,  |)ortrays 
in  aniazin<i  detail  tho  various  phases  of  this  historic  hatth'.  Many 
oitizi'iis  of  tho  rniti'd  Stati's  onlistod  with  Miranda  in  his  oanipai<;ns 
for  tho  indi'pc'iidonoi'  of  Voiu'zuola.  In  two  of  tho  important  towns 
of  tlu*  Kopuhlio,  Maraoay  and  Bu(m4o  ('ahollo,  there'  are  monumonts 
oiootod  to  tho  niomorv  of  tho  North  Amorioans  who  loll  with  Miranda 
lifllitiiifi  for  VonoziK'la's  imh'pondonoo.  On  those  monunK'iits  are 
insorilx'd  tho  nanios  of  those*  horeie's,  who  re'st  in  the*  laiiel  they  feiujjht 
for.  aiiel  tho  re'epiiom  above'  their  tombs  is  a  sonji  of  jiratituele*  from 
Bolivar’s  sons,  wliie-h  e'auf'ht  hy  the*  hre'e'ze's  eif  the*  (’arihhoan,  is 
wafte'il  to  tlu'ir  native*  sheire's,  the*  laml  of  Washiniiteui.  The*  name's 
inse'iihoel  em  both  monumonts  are*  as  folleiws:  ('apt-iin  'riiemias  Dona¬ 
hue' ;  Lieut,  d'homas  Billo]) ;  Se'r<ie'ant  Frane-is  Farepiharson ;  Privates 
danu's  (lareline'r.  (lustavus  Bur<;ue'l.  ('liarlos  dohnson.  Paul  '1'.  (loorj'o. 
Daniel  Konipe'r,  Mile's '1'.  Ilall.dohn  Fe'irys.  Be'low  those*  name's  in  gedel 
lotte'is  is  tho  followin';  in  Spanish:  AVorthy  ollioors  of  (lonoral 
Frane-ise'o  Miranela  wore*  the'se*  he*roe's.  who  oll’e'ie'il  their  hloenl  anil  life* 
with  Spartan  e'oura<;e'  as  ii  sai-iilie'c  to  the*  ineli'pe'iidone'e'  of  Ve'iie'zue'la. 
the  ‘21st  dulv,  ISCG.  in  the*  I'itv  of  Pue'rto  ('ahe'llo." 
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TIIK  HKAfAINS  OK  ItoLIVAK  KNTKKI.NVi  CAKACAS. 

rtn‘  iinliiiiml  hero  of  X  iMioziielo,  Sinum  liolivur.  died  in  ('oloml)ia,  and  il  was  not  until  December  17.  1S42.  that  hi.s  remains  were  liroiiKlit  l)ack  to  his  native  land.  I'he  pielnie 
is  a  copy  of  an  old  lithograph,  portraying  the  imposing  ceremonial  as  the  funeral  cortege  entered  the  city  of  I'aracas. 


SIMOX  ItOLlVAH. 

This  sianic  of  Holivar.  which  forms  part  of  the  beautiful  mausoleum  in  the  National  I’antheon  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Tenerani. 


Keproiluoc'd  from  ii  |>liotoKra|)li  of  the  eelehraled  ()aiiiliii(;  of  the  X  eiieziielan  artist,  Arturo  .Xfichelena,  whicli  ie|ueseiits  Kraiieiseo  ile  Miranda, 
the  first  patriot  to  raise  the  l)anner  of  revolt  against  .Spain,  spending  his  last  days  in  a  orison  eell  in  Savilla,  .Spain:  The  painting  is  the  prop 

■  p  halls  of  the  Aeademv  of  Fine  Arts  in  Caracas. 


I’lioto  !)>  I'lKlerwood  tV  I'lHierwood. 


‘ABOl'T  FACKI’ 


\ 


Alxml  I'acf!  ”  is  tho  title  of  the  celelirated  paint inj;  whieli  ndonis  one  of  tlie  halls  of  the  mitnieipal  tjiiildin>:  in  New  ^’ork.  It  was  i  leseiilid  lo  ilie  city  I  \  the  (  Am  ri  ii  (  ni  c  i 
\  eneznela  in  recounition  of  tlie  homa);e  paid  to  tlie  remains  of  (ieneral  I’aez,  first  I’resident  of  the  I{e|inldie.  wlio  died  iu  Ni  w  A dik  <  n  May  7,  ls7:t.  'I  he  jiit  ti.ie  n  i  km  nts 
one  of  the  most  clorioiis  epis(Kles  of  the  war  of  independence  in  X'eneziiela.  whicli  occurred  in  tlie  action  at  l.as  (picseras  clel  Medio,  where  tlcm  ral  l  aez,  with  a  (ayafiy  ii.m- 
niand  of  ahoiit  l.'iO  men,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  royalist  forces  under  the  command  of  Aforello.  'I'he  painting'  is  the  work  of  the  famous  \  eiieznelan  artist.  Arliiro 
Miehelena. 
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TIIK  PAX  AMEIUCAN  I'XIOX. 


Minmda  was  captmvd,  and  dic'd  in  tlu'  Spanish  prison  of  C'arraca, 
the  arsc'iial  of  ('adiz.  Tin*  Voiu'ziic'lan  Govt'rnnn'iit  has  sont  sovoral 
c’onnnissions  fo  sc'c'k  for  the*  ashes  of  tliis  rc'vered  l\ero,  hnt  to  no 
avail  np  to  tlie  prc'sent.  In  the  National  Ihintlu'on.  at  ('araeas.  a 
niche  has  Ix'cn  rc'served  for  him.  and  a  hc'auliful  l)ronze  nrn  with 
the  lid  unclosed  awaits  his  aslu's.  should  tlu'v  c'vc'r  he  found.  'Phe 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  liberator.  Simon  liolivar,  rc'posc'  in  this 
Pantheon.  The  (ioveiimu'iit  owns  and  ‘juards  the  house  in  ('araeas 
whc're  In*  was  horn. 

('araeas  is  full  of  iTininders  of  Jiolivai-.  In  the'  Pla/.a  liolivar.  the 
most  important  i)ark,  stands  a  ma<inilieent  ecpiestrian  statue  to 
his  memory,  modeh'd  after  the  statue  in  Lima,  Pc'i'u.  There  is  also 
the  Bolivar  Museum.  Bolivar  died  in  Colombia,  where  his  remains 
were  buried  for  some  years,  and  the  Colombians  claim  that  the  most 
important  part  of  him  is  buried  on  thc'ir  soil.  It  is  said  that  whc'n 
Bolivar  died  an  autopsy  was  made  by  tin*  ('olomhians,  who  took 
tin*  heart  for  thc'ir  part  of  the  distinjiiiished  |)atriot,  and  the  ashes 
were  transferred  to  ('araeas  some  years  later.  In  1897,  the  writer, 
tin'll  in  ('araeas,  ivec'ived  a  letter  askinj;  alxmt  Fc'rnainlo  Bolivar,  tin* 
nephew  of  the  great  Liberator.  Fernando  was  found,  and  althongli 
in  his  ninc'tic's,  talkc'd  intc'lligenth'  of  the  friend  who  was  iinpiiring 
for  him  and  of  the  days  spc'iit  together  at  the  Cnivc'rsity  of  Virginia. 
Simon  Jhdivar  was  very  fond  of  his  nephew,  and  took  charge  of  his 
c'dueation,  sending  him  to  Eurojie  and  lastly  to  the  Cnivc'i'sity  of 
Virginia.  Don  Fernando  was  very  proud  of  his  distinguished  lineage, 
and  above  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  lived  and  dic'd  th(*re  is  set  a 
little  marble  block  with  this  inserijition :  “llie  Donuis  Fc'rnando 
Bolivar.'' 

Another  famous  Vc'uezuc'lan  hero  was  (Jen.  dose  Antonio  Paez. 
fanu'd,  among  other  e.xtraordinarv  deeds,  for  his  capture  of  a  scpiad- 
ron  of  Spanish  sail  boats  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Venezuc'lan  poc'ts 
sing  of  him  thus: 

I)(!  todcis  los  iroiuTalc's,  qiiicii  c's  cl  mas  valicnlc'?  (ic'iicral  Pac/  con  loda  sii  >.;cnt<'. 

(Of  all  tlu*  "cncrals.  who  counts  most?  (lencral  Pac'z,  with  all  of  Ids  host.  ' 

(icn.  Pac'z  dic'd  in  the*  Cnitc'd  State's,  and  the  (lovernmc'nt  sc'iU 
his  body  home*  on  one*  of  its  warships,  c'sc'ortc'cl  by  a  scpiadron  of 
honor.  ()thc*r  clistinguishc'd  iic'roc's  who  arc*  c'ommc'inorated  by 
statue's  are  dost^  (Irc'gorio  Monageis,  the*  Ahriiham  Linc'oln  of  Vc'iie'zue'la, 
iind  Marshal  Sucre*.  Volume's  could  he  written  of  Venc'zue'la’s  famous 
gein'i’ids  and  state'sme'n,  and  in  the*  world  of  letters  he*!'  sons  have* 
won  rc'iiown.  In  Venezuela  was  he»rn  the*  e'C'le'hrate'd  painte'r,  Arturo 
Miche'leua,  who  rankc'd  with  the  c'lninent  painters  of  the  world,  and 
Ins  death  at  the*  early  eige*  of  :{;i  was  a  distinct  loss  to  his  e'ountry 
and  the*  world.  At  tin*  time*  of  his  eh'ath  he*  was  finishing  one*  of  hi> 


TIIK  WAli  OF  IXDKl'KXDKXCE  IX  VKXEZl’ELA. 


From  a  i)hotonra|>li  of  Hie  painting  l)y  Tito  SahK,  Iho  \'i'iiozi;olan  arlwl.  oxliil)ito<l  in  tlio  I’aris  Salon. 
Thi‘  sdMio  shows  lh('  ('xoons  of  Iho  ilooplo  from  a  town  upon  Iho  a|iproaoh  of  Iho  royalisi  forcos  <lnrmn 
Iho  war  of  iniloiH'iolonco. 


Showing  tho  cnfranoo  lo  iho  palace  );roiin(ls  of  Ihc  ohl  Spanish  govornor.  l>on  (inzmaii  dc 
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IIIK  I’AN  AMKIUCAX  TNIOX. 


inji^ti‘r|)i(‘c(“s.  t  lu‘  “  Lu'^t  Supix'r.  ”  wliicli  c.-iii  tiow  lx*  seen  in  its 
jilniost  coinph'tt'  stiitc  in  tin*  ( 'iitlnxlrul  at  Caracas.  Oin*  nf  his 
faninus  paintiiij's  rc|)r('scnts  Ckmi.  Miranda  dyin^  in  his  Spanish 
prison.  'I'his  paintin<j  is  now  on  cxhihition  in  the  B(»livar  Mnscnin. 
A  distinjjnislu'd  writc'r  spt'akin^  of  Micln'lcna’s  picture  of  Miranda  in 
the  ('aracas  prison,  says:  “In  this  niast('rpi(‘C('  of  Miclndena  there  is 
pr(‘sent(‘d  oin*  of  tin*  most  traj^ic  chai)ters  in  his  conntry's  history. 
Il(‘  had  a  pathetic  and  lieroic  tlieine;  oin*  full  of  sorrows,  yet  trans- 
ceinh'iitallv  reph'tc*  with  the  hijilu'st  ('motions  of  patriotism  and 
lilx'rty.  'riu'  vc'ry  soul  of  the  younj;  artist  was  t.hrown  into  tin*  work, 
and.  thouj'h  deprived  of  many  inijn'rativi'  ('ss('ntials.  to  n'lnh'i  his 
tlu'ine  true  to  life,  he  emphtyed  tin*  license  of  art  to  emix'llish  history 
with  certain  charms  of  the  imaj'ination,  ('inployinc;  accc'ssories  in 
such  ways  as  to  make  tln'in  sujjgestive,  and  called  to  his  aid  the 
sjx'etators’  own  ima<;ination  and  thought  to  make  his  wemderful 
picture  tell  tin*  story  at  a  singh*  glainx'.  'I'he  g('nius  and  power  of  the 
artist  in  this  great  creation  were  (h'luonstrated  hefore  In*  had  put  tin* 
(inishing  touclu's  to  his  mastorpii'cc'.”  A  famous  painting  hy  anotlu'r 
c('l('l)rated  artist,  Cristohal  Rojas,  rc'presc'iiting  “  Rurgat(»ry.”  is  to  he 
seen  in  tin'  ('hurch  of  La  Rastora  at  ('aracas. 

V('in'/,U('la‘s  writ('rs  and  po('ts  have  won  as  much  fame  as  her 
soldic'i's  and  staC'snn'U.  In  a  translation  of  tin*  “Raven"  Pc'ri'/. 
Bonalde  caught  tin*  inspirati(*n  and  cadence  of  our  immortal  Kdgar 
.Vlh'U  Ro('.  and  in  “I'na  fosca,  media  inx'ln',  cuando  ('ii  tristi's  r<'- 
Ih'xioin's,”  ('tc..  W('  ari'  as  much  enthralled  as  hy  tin'  original  “()nc<' 
upon  a  midnight  dri'arv,  while  1  pondeivd,  wt'ak  and  w('ary,  over 
many  a  (plaint  and  curious  volunn'  of  forgoth'u  lore." 

VeneziK'la  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  South  Ann'iiean  R('i)uhrn's 
and  woinh'rfully  rich  in  r('sourc('s  of  all  kinds.  The  capital,  Caracas, 
is  situat('(l  on  a  plain  about  3,(>0h  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  climat('  unsurpass('d  for  salubrity.  Seven  mih's  in  an  air  line  from 
Caracas  is  La  (Juaira,  tlu'  seaport,  with  which  it  is  comi('ct('(l  by  a 
railway  24  miles  in  length.  At  La  (luaira  can  be  s(X'n  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  the  old  fort  mentioned  in  KingsU'v’s  Westward  Ho  as  the 
prison  of  the  ‘‘  Rose  of  Devon."  The  harbor  at  La  (luaira  used  to  lx* 
an  open  roadstead,  but  now  a  massive  concr('t('  bn'akwater,  built  by 
an  Lnglish  eompany,  affords  saf('  dockage  for  the  many  steanu'rs 
that  touch  then'.  Very  near  La  (luaira  is  tin*  litth'  town  of  Macuto, 
a  fashionable  seaside  ivsort,  and  calhxl  the  ‘‘X('wport ''  of  Veiu'zuela. 

The  railway  from  La  (luaira  to  ('aracas  was  built  by  Knglish 
ca|)ital  and  is  a  wonderful  pi('ce  of  engin('('ring  work.  In  many 
place's  the  track  is  niclu'd  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  with  tin* 
ti('s  projecting  ov('r  a  sheer  drop  of  1,800  R'et.  The  maximum  gra(l(' 
on  tlu'  line  is  about  4  jx'r  cent,  with  numerous  curves  and  reverse 
curve's.  There  are  S  tunne'ls,  1  viaduct,  10  brielge's,  and  208  culverts. 


THE  TOWN  OF  MAIQI'ETIA  WITH  LA  CH  AIKA  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

“  Seven  miles  in  an  air  iine  from  Caracas  is  La  Guaira,  the  seaport,  with  which  it  is  connected  t)y  a  railway  2:f  miles  in  length.  At  La  Gnaira  can  l>e  seen  on  ttic  moimlain  side 
the  old  fort  mentioned  in  Kingsley’s  ‘Westward  Ho’  as  the  prison  of  the  ‘Kase  of  Devon.’  The  harbor  at  La  tiuaira  was  formerly  an  open  roadstead,  Imt  now  a  inikssive 
concrete  lireakwater  affords  safe  d(K‘kage  for  the  many  steamers  that  touch  there.” 
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Apart  from  occasional  slides  duriii"  the  rainy  season,  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  on  this  line  during  its  ojieration  of  32  years.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  enjo^'ahle  experiences  of  Caracas  life  is  the 
trip  down  the  railway  line  on  a  handcar.  Leaving  the  summit  outside 
of  Caracas,  this  little  car,  with  a  brake  on  either  siile  and  comfortahh* 
seats,  gathers  momentum  and  rushes  seaward,  through  tunnels  ami 
over  bridges,  down  the  mountain  sitle,  until  finally  it  pulls  up  at 
Maiquetia  station,  having  rushed  down  a  continuous  grade  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  17  miles  through  the  most  wonderful  natural  panorama  in 
the  world. 

Besides  the  La  Guaira  and  Caracas  Railway  there  are  two  other 
lines  connecting  Caracas.  One,  the  Central  Railway,  runs  east 
through  Petare,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sucre.  The  other,  the 
Grand  German  Railway,  to  Valencia,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  This 
railway  was  Imilt  by  German  capital,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  814,- 
000,000,  on  which  the  Venezuelan  Government  guaranteed  7  per  cent. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  well-built  road,  and  in  its  length  of  1 10  miles  there 
are  90  tunnels  and  as  many  viaducts.  The  stations  are  all  neat 
buildings  with  yards  filled  with  tropical  flowers.  At  the  station  of 
El  Encanto  the  management  of  the  railway  has  installed  a  park  far 
down  in  the  glade  below  the  bed  of  the  road  which  is  tlie  resort  of 
many  picnickers  and  excursionists.  Along  the  line  of  this  railway 
is  the  important  German  colonj^  of  Tovar,  established  somewhere  in 
the  forties. 

The  first  station  of  importance  after  leaving  the  capital  is  Los 
Teques,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  very  popular 
resort  when  the  summer  season  is  on  in  Caracas.  At  Maracay,  far¬ 
ther  on,  Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez  has  a  delightful  country  home,  ami  ofli- 
ciahlom  often  moves  out  there  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Tlie  terminus  of 
the  German  road  is  Valencia,  a  very  imjiortant  city  of  about  40,000  in¬ 
habitants  and  at  one  time  the  capital  of  tlie  Republic.  The  wonderful 
inland  lake  of  Valencia  is  about  6  miles  from  the  city.  This  lake  is 
about  25  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and  small  steamers  navigate 
it,  carrying  freight  and  jiroduce  to  and  from  tlie  little  towns  on  its 
shores.  From  Valencia  an  English  railway  line  runs  to  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  on  which  there  is  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  a  stretch  of  a  9  per 
cent  grade,  requiring  engines  of  a  special  construction  on  a  rack  sys¬ 
tem.  Puerto  Cabello  is  an  important  town  with  a  beautiful  harbor. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort  armed  with  modern  guns.  The  Government 
has  built  a  dry  dock  here  and  installed  a  navy  yard  Both  the  dock 
and  yard  are  up  to  date,  and  some  small  coasting  steamers  have  been 
built  there.  The  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  an  English 
company  for  the  operation  of  a  cold-storage  plant.  This  company 
has  erected  a  fine  building  and  ships  its  meat  to  England  in  specially 
constructed  steamers. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AT  MACUTO,  VENEZUELA. 

Not  far  from  La  Caiaira  is  the  charming  seaside  resort  of  Macuto,  where  the  excellent  sea  bathing  attracts 
the  fashionaI)le  residents  of  La  Guaira  and  Caracas,  making  it  the  “Newport  ’  of  Venezuela. 


SCKXKS  IX  VEXKZTKLA. 

rpiwr:  \'iew  on  the  trolley  line  to  Macuta,  the  fashionable  seaside  resort  near  I. a  Gtiaira,  \  eneztiela. 
Lower:  The  Bolivar  Monument  in  Bolivar  Bark,  Valencia,  Veneztiela. 


L'ppor:  I’ortion  of  La  Cnaira,  showinR  fortress  in  left  b(U'kf:roun<L  Center:  \'icw  of  Caracas  looking 
toward  the  mountain.  Lower;  The  Military  Academy  at  Caracas. 
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Otlu'r  railway  lines  in  the  Kepublic  are;  The  lino  from  Barqui- 
siinoto  to  Tuoaoas;  from  Cluanta  to  Baroolona;  La  (Viba  Railway; 
Santa  Barbara  to  El  Vi^ia;  tlio  (’aronoro  Railway;  and  tlio  Tacbira 
Railway.  Tbo  lino  from  Bar(|uisimoto  to  Tuoaoas  runs  tbrou<;li  tlio 
oolobratod  oop])or  minos  of  Aroa  and  tbo  (luanta  lino  runs  to  tlio 
ooal  minos  of  Narioual. 

Sovoral  linos  of  trans-Atlantio  stoamors  touoh  at  Vonozuolan  ports, 
inoludiiif;  Amorioan,  British,  Fronoli,  Dutoh,  Gorman,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  linos.  Tho  Amorioan  Rod  ‘‘1)”  Lino  runs  wookly  from  Now 
York  via  Porto  Rioo  and  tho  Dutoh  island  of  Guraoao,  with  an 
annex  lino  from  Curacao  to  Maracaibo.  In  addition  to  the  trans- 
Atlantio  lines  there  is  a  national  coast  line  of  steamers  from  La 
Guaira  up  the  Orinoco  River  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  via  Trinidad,  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Wilhehnstadt,  the  port  of  the  Dutoh  island  of  Curacao,  is  a  quaint 
little  town,  and  with  its  rows  of  brightly  colored  tiled  houses  of 
Dutch  construction  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  the  magazine  pic¬ 
tures  of  “S])otless  Town.”  The  Dutch  Government  maintains  a 
garrison  of  home  troops  there  and  the  island  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  governor  sent  from  Holland.  The  natives  speak  hardly  a 
word  of  Dutch,  but  emplo}’  a  patois  composed  of  nearly  all  lan¬ 
guages,  with  Spanish  predominating.  This  patois  is  called  “papi- 
aniento.”  The  harbor  of  Wilhehnstadt  is  very  beautiful,  with  a 
deptli  of  water  sullicient  to  accommodate  the  largest  ships.  Steamers 
enter  the  harbor  through  a  })ictures(pie  pontoon  bridge  constructed 
by  an  American  consul,  who  was  stationed  there  for  some  years. 
The  water  in  tlie  harbor  is  a  clear  bottle-green  color  and  the  masts  of 
a  vessel  that  was  sunk  at  the  dock  years  ago  can  be  plainW  seen. 
A  (plaint  tramway  line  with  almost  toy  cars  drawn  by  one  mule 
serves  as  a  carrier  for  the  population. 

From  Curacao  the  American  steamers  with  transshij)ped  cargoes 
run  across  the  very  imj)ortant  town  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaibo.  Maracaibo  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
ports  of  Venezuela,  serving  as  an  outlet  for  all  the  coffee  and  other 
valuable  j^roducts  of  eastern  Colombia. 

Around  Lake  Maracaibo  there  are  immense  asphalt  deposits.  A 
concession  for  exploiting  these  deposits  was  given  to  an  American 
company,  who  built  a  large  refinery  on  the  propert}’  and  constructed 
a  railway  line  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  This  American 
company  was  afterwards  bought  out  by  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
wdiich  owns  and  operates  the  plant  at  j>resent.  There  are  also  valu¬ 
able  petroleum  wells  near  Maracaibo,  which  at  present  are  being  ver}' 
successfully  exploited  by  an  American  corporation. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  \’enozuela  are  the  celebrated  pearl  fish¬ 
eries  of  Margarita  Island.  The  pearls  are  of  a  superior  quality  and 
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VIKWS  OF  TIIK  LA  OUAIUA  &  CAHACAS  HAIIAVAY. 


rpper:  A  curve  inthc  LaGuairaA  Caracas  Railway  near  Maiqueliii.  not  farfrom  La  Guaira.  Center:  "The 
railway  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  euKiueering  work.  In  many  places  the  track  is  niched  in  the  sleep 
sides  of  the  mountain,  with  the  ties  projecting  over  a  sheer  drop  of  l.SOO  feet.”  Lower:  Tunnels 
near  Boqueron,  Venezuela. 


I'pper:  Scene  on  the  La  Cnaira  &  Caracas  Railway.  I.ower:  One  of  tlie  ei^ht  tunnels  to  bo  found  on 
the  23  miles  of  the  La  Ouaira  &  Caracas  Railway. 


’Iioto  )»>'  Jnhn  Hi‘i 


I  VIKW  OF  TIIK  LA  CI  AIKA  &  CAKACAS  RAILWAY  WINDIXO  OVKK  A  MOUNTAIN, 


VJKWS  OK  CAUAt’AS,  VKNKZL’ELA. 

Left:  The  Academy  of  Kiiic  Arts.  ItiKlit:  The  Academy  of  History  and  I.anguagcs. 
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luster,  and  have  been  sliipped  in  lar>;e  quantities  to  Euroi)e.  It  is  an 
interesting  sijjlit  in  passing  tliis  island  to  see  a  lleet  of  15  or  JO  vessels 
dredging  for  ])earls.  Divers  are  frequently  employed  to  gather  the 
pearl  oysters,  ('oneessions  have  l)een  giv(>n  at  various  times  by  the 
Venezuelan  (lovermnent  to  foreign  eompanies  for  exploiting  these 
fisheries. 

The  Iri])  up  the  Orinoco  Kiver  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  about  JOO  miles, 
is  a  most  interesting  experience.  The  scenery  on  the  river  is  ])ictur- 
esque,  and  the  water  is  of  a  depth  suflicient  for  the  largest  vessels. 
Small  Indian  villages  are  seen  on  either  hank  and  the  natives  in  their 
primitive  dugouts  carry  one  back  to  olden  times.  The  Orinoco  is 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  does 
not  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  watei’. 
Ciudad  Bolivar  is  an  important  town,  formerly  called  Angostura, 
where  the  famous  hitters  of  this  name  were  manufactured,  but  this 
business  has  now  been  transferred  to  Trinidad.  Beyond  Ciudad 
Bolivar  vessels  of  lighter  draft  engage  in  trallic  as  far  up  as  San  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Apure.  Along  the  region  of  the  Yuruari  Kiver,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  are  situated  the  famous  gold  mines  of 
El  Callao,  which  at  one  time  were  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  In  the  Orinoco  Delta,  near  the  Imataca  Kiver,  is  situated 
the  wonderful  Imataca  iron  mine,  with  deposits  of  hematite  which 
yield  SO  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  Near  the  Kiver  Pedernales,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Orinoco,  asphalt  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
Guanoco,  in  the  delta,  an  American  corporation,  the  New  York  Ber¬ 
mudez  As])halt  Co.,  has  established  a  large  plant  and  refinery,  and 
from  this  lake  steamers  are  carrying  to  New  York  large  cargoes  of 
this  valuable  ])roduct. 

Life  in  the  capital  at  Caracas  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  is  large  and  the  following  nations  are  represented:  United 
States,  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  several  of  the  Centi'al 
American  Kepublics.  There  are  large  foreign  colonies  of  English, 
Germans,  French,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  Two  large  theaters  af¬ 
ford  amusement  and  entertainment  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Municipal  Theater,  or  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  decoration  and 
equipment,  compares  favorably  with  similar  edifices  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  well 
laid  out  subdivision  called  ‘‘El  Paraiso”  (Paradise),  where  can  be 
found  many  handsome  villas  and  residences,  with  a  well-constructed 
modern  macadam  drive  bordered  with  tropical  trees  and  foliage. 
This  drive  is  enlivened  every  afternoon  by  scores  of  pretentious 
landaus  and  stylish  victorias,  drawn  by  beautifidly  caparisoned 
horses.  In  “El  Paraiso”  there  is  a  fin^  modern  race  course,  where 
society  congregates  in  the  racing  season. 
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Tlio  stm'ts  of  Caracas  arc  of  nioclcrn  construction  and  extend  from 
the  footliills  in  the  north  to  the  “Paraiso’’  in  the  south,  crossing  the 
(iuaire  River  on  live  bridges,  and  these  streets  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  the  streets  running  east  and  west.  All  corners  are  named 
from  some  local  incident  or  national  cliaracter,  and  tliese  names  wore 
given  to  tlie  diHerent  corners  before  the  modern  and  ollicial  map  of 
of  the  city  was  made.  An  electric  tramway  line,  built  by  an  English 
company  and  equipjied  witli  comfortable  and  spacious  cars,  trav¬ 
erses  tlie  principal  streets  of  tlie  city,  with  connections  to  tbe 
suburban  towns. 

'riiere  are  many  j)arks  in  the  city,  the  most  notable  of  wliich  are 
tbe  Plaza  Bolivar  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  Calvary  Hill.  The 
Plaza  Bolivar  is  in  the  center  of  the  city — it  is  paved  with  mozaic 
tiles,  and  on  festive  nights  myriads  of  electric  lights  liang  in  festoons 
from  the  many  trees.  In  tlie  month  of  Mav  it  appears  like  an  en- 
chanti'd  (lower  garden,  with  the  orchids  in  full  bloom.  These  or¬ 
chids  are  spread  all  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees — a  single  tree  disjilay- 
ing  as  many  as  200  blossoms  at  a  time.  They  are  of  tbe  pale  levender 
variety,  sold  at  sucb  high  prices  in  the  I’nited  States.  The  effect,  on 
concert  evenings,  with  the  famous  military  band  playing,  of  the 
(dectric  lights  through  these  flowering  trees  is  entrancing.  Vene¬ 
zuela  is  a  great  fiidd  for  the  orchid  collector,  when*  over  a  hundred 
varieties  can  be  found.  In  front  of  the  National  Theater  is  Washing¬ 
ton  Park,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a  statue  erected  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  immortal  Washington.  The  Venezuelans  revere  the  name  of 
our  first  President,  and  on  every  Fourth  of  duly  a  beautiful  wreath 
is  ])laced  on  the  monument  by  the  National  (lovernment  and  the 
municipality  of  ('aracas. 

One  of  the  noted  buildings  in  Caracas  is  the  ‘‘Casa  Amariila’’ 
(Yellow  House),  corresponding  to  our  White  House.  This  is  not 
used  now  as  the  residence  of  the  President,  but  tbe  magnificcait 
Palace  of  Miraflores,  built  by  the  late  Presidcait  (leneral  doa(|uin 
(’respo,  and  belonging  to  his  estate,  has  been  used  for  several  years 
as  the  home  of  the  President.  In  the  ('asa  Amariila  are  (he  Ex(‘cutive 
Ofl  ices,  and  the  grand  ball  on  lnde])endence  Day,  July  o,  is  always 
given  tliere.  On  one  of  the  principal  streets  can  be  seen  the  first  house 
Iniilt  in  ('aiacas,  where  its  founder,  Don  Diego  de  Lozada,  lived.  Tlie 
Capitol  and  the  Federal  Palace,  especially  fine  and  imposing,  are  built 
around  a  courtyard  filled  with  rare  tropical  jilants  and  flowers.  One 
entire  wing  of  the  Federal  Palace  is  devoted  to  the  Elliptical  Hall  in 
which  all  State  functions  are  held.  South  of  the  Capitol  are  situated 
the  university  buildings,  shaded  by  an  bistoric  elm  of  majestic  propor¬ 
tions,  umler  wbicb  the  curb  stock  brokers  now  deal  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 
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VIEWS  OF  CARACAS,  VENEZVELA. 

rpi)er:  I’rosent  railway  office  ImildinR  of  the  Orand  German  Railway  of  Venezuela. 
Lower:  The  I’alaciode  Mirallores,  the  presidential  residence. 
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l*hot«s  !)y  Jolm  Iln'vvtT. 


Left:  liust  of  Arturo  Miclieleiia,  the  famous  Venezuelan  artist.  ItiKht:  Klahorate  monument  to  Columlius,  crowned  by  a  statue  of  heroic  size  and  artistic  beauty, 

which  cmljellishes  one  of  tlie  principal  i)arks  of  the  national  capital. 


I'pper:  The  Xational  rantheon,  corrosponiling  to  London's  Westminster  A1il)ey,  where  rest  the  remains 
of  Venezuela's  illustrious  lieail.  Lower:  The  Avenida  de  K1  I’araiso  ( l’ara<lise  Avenue),  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Caracas,  where  are  located  many  handsome  villas  and  residences. 
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1*1  ICUTO  CAUKLU),  VKNKZI  KLA. 

This  is  one  of  the  naturaliy  safe  harl)ors  of  the  l{epiit)lic,  and  modem  docking  facilities  offer  many  advantages  to  commerce.  The  port  is  apj)roximalely  I.iMN)  miles 
from  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connecti'd  by  regular  steamers.  The  city  has  a  popiiiation  of  about  1  ■>,(KI0;  there  are  nimieroiis  fine  buildings,  among  which  is 
the  most  commiKlions  cnslomhonse  in  \  cneznela. 
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Tlie  churchos  of  Caracas  arc  most  intcrostinji:.  4'ho  (’athodral, 
situat(‘(l  on  tlio  Plaza  Bolivar,  was  built  in  1614,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  buildincts  in  the  city  that  withstood  the  earthquake  of  LSll. 
Other  churches  of  note  are  La  Pastora,  Alta<;racia,  Las  Mercedes, 
Santa  Bosalia,  Santa  Teresa,  Candelaria  and  San  Francisco.  Tlie 
National  Pantheon,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  is  used  as  the  burial 
place  of  Venezuela’s  illustrious  men,  and  is  a  most  interesting  place 
to  visit.  In  the  city  there  is  also  a  haTulsome  Masonic  Temple,  one 
of  the  best  in  South  America.  On  a  hill  opposite  the  La  Guaira  and 
Caracas  Railway  station  is  the  new  Military  Academy,  of  solid  con¬ 
struction,  the  site  of  which  commands  all  of  the  entrance  to  the  city. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  are  cidtured  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
modern  sports.  There  is  an  athletic  club  at  the  capital,  and  baseball 
and  tennis  are  very  po])idar.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  is  the  baseball  park  where,  a  few  years  ago  an  all-American 
team,  captained  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  the  noted  writer, 
defeated  the  native  team  in  a  memorable  struggle. 

There  are  four  well-known  clubs  in  Caracas,  the  Club  Concordia, 
the  Club  Caracas,  the  Club  Venezuela,  and  the  German  Club,  which 
vie  with  each  other  in  social  entertainments. 

Venezuela  is  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  capital  supports  two  important 
banks,  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  and  the  Bank  of  Caracas,  with  other 
banks  in  the  larger  cities.  Caracas  is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
good  drinking  water,  which  comes  from  a  river  about  lo  miles  distant. 
Several  good  hotels  afford  accommodations  for  visitors. 


K  «  #  *  * 
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The  credit  for  discovering  the  metallic  element  vanadium, 
almost,  but  not  quite,  belongs  to  Andres  Manuel  Del  Rio, 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  honor  would  be  wholly  his  had  he  not 
himself  repudiated  his  own  discovery. 

Del  Rio  was  born  in  Madrid,  November  10,  1764,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  *Ucala  de  Henares  in  1780.  On  account  of 
his  extraordinary  aptitude  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  particularly 
in  chemistry,  he  was  pensioned  and  sent  the  by  Government  to  study 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  He  spent  about  12  years  in  those 
countries,  ])rincipally  in  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  was 
associated  with  the  leading  scientists,  among  others  Lavoisier.  .iVfter 
his  return  to  Spain  he  was  named,  in  1794,  by  royal  order  as  one  of 
.s,s;!c,2^-  l!ull.  4—1.- - 4 


Photos  liy  Alfred  J.  Thompson. 


IN'  THK  I’KKl'VIAN  ANDKS. 


Upper:  There  is  an  outcropping  ol  vanadium  ore  in  the  ieft  foreground.  J.ower;  Trail  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  altitude  17,000  feet,  from  the  vanadium  mines  to 

the  i’acific  Ocean. 
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the  gi-DUj)  of  professors  to  establish  tlie  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
Mexico  City.  The  royal  onler  named  Del  Rio  as  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  but  on  his  request  this  was  changed  to  mineralogy.  The  school 
was  oj)ened  in  April,  1795.  In  1820  Del  Rio  was  sent  as  deputy  to 
tlie  Spanish  Cortes,  where  he  championed  the  cause  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824,  but  in  1829  on  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Spaniards  ho  went  to  the  United  States.  He  afterwards 
returned,  and  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  May  23,  1849.  The  dis¬ 
trict  of  Andres  Del  Rio,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  where  the  city  of 
Batopilas  and  the  mines  of  the  same  name  are  located,  is  called  after 
the  distinguished  scientist. 

In  1801  Prof.  Del  Rio  in  examining  some  brown  lead  ores  from  the 
mines  of  Zimapan,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  element  different  from  chromium  and  ura¬ 
nium  and  this  he  named  erithronium.  It  was  in  reality  what  we  now 
know  as  vanadium.  The  discovery  was  a  genuine  one,  and  had  the 
matter  rested  there  the  name  that  Del  Rio  gave  the  new  element 
would  have  been  its  name  now,  and  he  woidd  have  been  the  undis¬ 
puted  discoverer  thereof.  But  unfortunately  the  Mexican  professor 
was  a  little  too  much  under  the  glamour  of  the  French  school,  and  so 
when  Collet  Descostils  piddished  an  article  in  which  he  stated  that 
Del  Rio's  erithronium  was  nothing  more  than  impure  chromium  Del 
Rio  accepted  the  French  professor’s  judgment  and  in  the  Andes  do 
Ciencias  Naturdes  of  Madrid  in  1804  disavowed  his  former  claim  of 
discovery  and  stated  that  the  substance  was  a  lead  chromate.  Del 
Rio  had  been  right  and  the  French  school  was  wrong,  for  the  element 
does  not  even  belong  in  the  chromium  group.  So  the  matter  rested 
until  in  1830  the  Swedish  scientist  N.  G.  Sefstrbm  rediscovered  the 
element  among  the  slags  of  the  Taberg  iron  ores  and  named  it  vana¬ 
dium,  which  name  it  still  boars.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
name  chosen  b}"  Sefstrbm  was  in  honor  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess 
Vanadis.  This  is  not  strictlv  correct.  In  the  Norse  mythology  the 
gods  were  divided  into  two  stocks,  Aesir  and  Vanir,  or  Asa  and  Yana. 
Njbrd,  Frey  and  Freyja  wore  of  the  stock  Vanir,  hence  Vanadis.  Tlie 
word  may  be  taken  as  the  surname  of  a  number  of  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  although  perhaps  most  often  used  in  connection  with  Freyja, 
the  Norse  Venus. 

Neither  Del  Rio  nor  Sefstrbm  nor  later  Berzelius  obtained  the  pure 
element,  although  Berzelius  published  what  he  thought  to  be  its 
atomic  weight,  137  and  the  formulsc  for  its  oxides.  The  English 
chemist.  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  in  1868  demonstrated  that  Berzelius 
was  incorrect;  that  he  and  other  prior  investigators  had  dealt  with 
nitrides  or  oxides  of  the  element;  and  that  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  chromium  group  of  elements  vanadium  should  be  placed  in  the 
group  with  arsenic  and  phosphorus. 


riiotos  hy  Allred  J.  Thntiipsuii. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  I’ERL  VIAX  VANADIL’M  MIXES. 


I'pper:  The  highest  point  on  the  great  pampas.  The  phot  ograiiher.  with  Indian  huts  in  the  l)a<  liground. 
Center;  The  only  resthig  i)Iai-e  in  50  miles.  Lower:  This  Indian  hut  is  located  directly  over  a  vana¬ 
dium  vein  in  I’ern. 


Miotos  !)>•  AlfrtMl  J.  Thompson. 


VANADIUM  MINES  IN  PERU. 


Upper:  Vicinity  of  mines  in  Peru.  Living  (juarters  of  the  miners  shown  in  the  foreftrouiKi.  All  timber 
and  other  materials  have  been  carried  up  on  mule  or  llama  back.  Center:  The  Peruvian  Andes  at  close 
range.  Vanadium  vein  passes  through  this  point.  Lower:  Herd  of  llamas  waiting  to  be  loaded  with 
ore  for  trans)>ort  to  railway  40  miles  away. 


Hiotos  by  Alfred  J.  Thompson. 

DEVKLOPMKNT  WORK  ON  VANADIUM  OUE  VEINS  IN  PERU,  ELEVATION  ABOUT  20,000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 
Picture  on  the  right;  Tlie  vein,  extending  from  tlie  i)oint  of  the  shovel  to  the  left,  is  7s  feet  wide. 
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Vaiuuliiiin  is  a  silver-white  metal  and  rcadiU'  oxodized.  It  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  51.2,  is  nonmagnetic,  has  a  very  high  electrical 
resistivity,  and  melts  at  about  1,680°  ('.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
diflicultly  reduced  and  hardest  of  the  metallic  elements.  Fortunately 
for  its  use  in  the  arts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  metal  to  its 
pure  state.  Such  a  reduction  would  be  too  costly.  It  can  be  reduced, 
however,  quite  easily  as  an  alloy,  particularly  as  an  alloy  of  iron, 
ferrovanadium,  containing  approximately  1  part  of  vanadium  and  2 
parts  of  iron.  Again,  fortunately,  this  alloy  has  a  melting  point 
1,300°  C.  to  1,340°  C.  sufficiently  low  to  further  alloy  with  molten 
steel,  which  woidd  he  difficult  in  the  pure  vanadium  having  a  melting 
point  over  300°  t'.  higher. 

Vanadium  is  one  of  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  all  the  elements, 
although  commercially  available  deposits  are  comparatively  rare.  It 
is  found  in  most  of  the  rocks,  in  clays  and  shales,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
plants.  In  addition  to  Mexico,  where  it  was  tirst  discovered,  vana¬ 
dium  has  been  found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  in  Peru,  Sw'eden, 
Australia,  Spain,  England,  Turkestan,  (4ule,  and  Argentina. 

The  chief  ores  from  which  vanadium  is  or  may  be  derived  are 
patronite,  carnotite,  roscoelite,  vanadinite,  and  asphaltite.  Coal  is 
a  source  of  vanadium.  Ash  from  the  Kockvale  Colorado  coal  gave 
27  per  cent  vanadium  oxide.  Coal  from  the  Mendoza  district  in 
Argentina  contains  about  5  pounds  of  vanadic  acid  per  ton.  It  is 
called  rafaelite.  At  Talcuna,  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo  in  Chile, 
vanadium  is  found  as  a  yellow  earth  in  connection  with  copper  ore. 

The  principal  and  almost  the  only  commercial  source  of  supply  of 
vanadium  at  present  is  from  Peru. 

There  are  numbers  of  asphaltite  deposits  in  Peru,  among  the  best 
known  of  which  are  those  of  Yauli.  When  burned,  the  ash  from 
these  deposits  yields  25  to  40  per  cent  vanadium  oxide.  Other  mines 
are  located  at  Matucan  and  Casapalca,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Peru  near  Callao,  at  Iluari,  and  at  Iluancayo,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
deposits,  as  now  known  and  worked,  are  at  Minas  Ragra. 

The  Ragra  mines  are  about  50  miles  from  the  celebrated  Cerro  de 
Pasco  copper  mines  and  are  in  the  same  mining  district.  Minas 
Ragra  had  been  frequently  denounced  and  again  abandoned  as  coal 
mines.  The  fuel  was  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
mining.  Some  years  ago  on  the  abandonment  by  C.  Weiss  &  Co., 
of  Lima,  Sefior  Eulogio  E.  Fernandini,  who  was  engaged  in  mining 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  who  owned  the  Quisque  hacienda,  about  6 
miles  from  Minas  Ragra,  denounced  the  mines  anew.  Senor  Fer¬ 
nandini  had  a  new  process  for  making  coke  in  which  he  proposed  to 
use  the  output  of  Minas  Ragra.  Senor  Antenor  Rizo  Patron  was  the 
technical  director  of  the  Fernandini  works,  and  on  his  attention  being 
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directed  to  a  mass  of  Idack  mineral  which  accompanied  the  coal  he 
became  interested  and  made  a  chemical  analysis.  He  thereby  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  contained  vanadium  in  a  greater  proportion  than  an}’’ 
of  the  theretofore  known  ores  of  this  metal.  The  material  looks  like 
a  slaty  coal,  is  very  hard,  with  30  per  cent  or  more  free  sulphur,  14 
per  cent  sUica,  4  per  cent  iron  sulphide,  and  about  H  per  cent  each 
nickel  and  molybdenum  sulphides,  and  about  40  per  cent  vanadium 
sulphide.  After  burning  out  the  free  sulphur  the  ore  contains  about 
52  per  cent  vanadium  oxide. 

The  distinguished  Peruvian  scientist  Senor  Jose  J.  Bravo  made  a 
very  thorough  examination  of  the  locality  and  published  the  results 
in  a  bulletin  of  tbe  Society  of  Engineers.  The  sulphide  of  vanadium, 
not  having  been  theretofore  known  as  a  natural  product,  was  named 
rizo-patronite  by  Senor  Bravo  in  honor  of  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  mineral.  This  name  it  still  bears,  although  ordinarily  shortened 
to  patronite.  liizo-patronite,  according  to  Senor  Bravo,  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  compact  mass  dark  in  color  and  some  2  meters  thick 
(about  6  feet  6  inches),  and  in  his  opinion  is  disseminated  over  a  large 
extent  of  country  around  Minas  Ragra.  The  earth  surrounding  the 
rizo-patronite  veins  is  highly  impregnated  with  vanadium  solutions, 
and  in  small  catch  basins  this  impregnated  earth  is  being  quite 
extensively  worked. 

Until  the  recent  development  of  vanadium  in  the  steel  industry  its 
commercial  use  was  more  or  less  confined  to  ink  making  and  coloring 
fabrics  and  leather.  The  ink  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  solution 
of  ammonium  vanadate,  gum  water,  and  a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
This  ink  is  not  destroyed  by  acids  or  alkalines,  nor  can  it  be  bleached 
out  with  chloride.  The  ink,  however,  is  not  very  permanent.  In 
dyeing  fabrics  vanadium  chlorides  combined  with  analine  hydro¬ 
chloride  form  a  brilliant  and  permanent  black.  In  coloring  leatlier 
a  1  per  cent  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  vanadate  is  used  with 
leather  which  has  been  tanned  with  nutgall. 

The  first  recorded  use  of  vanadium  in  steel  was  in  1896,  in  France,  in 
the  production  of  armor  plates.  Tests  of  these  plates  showed  that 
they  were  much  tougher  and  more  higldy  resistant  than  like  plates 
made  without  the  use  of  vanadium.  No  immediate  results,  however, 
followed  the  French  tests,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
no  adequate  supply  of  vanadium  was  in  sight.  About  four  years 
later  Prof.  J.  O.  Arnold,  of  Sheffield,  in  an  address  before  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  declared  that  vanadium  was  the  master 
weapon  of  the  steel  metallurgist.  At  this  time  the  price  of  vana¬ 
dium  alloy  was  very  high  and  the  supply  uncertain.  The  greatest 
advances,  however,  made  in  the  use  of  vanadium  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  have  followed  the  experiments  and  practical  applications  of 
J.  Kent  Smith,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Smith’s  work  has  been  principally 


Cuurtt‘Hy  of  Aiiierii'an  Vanadium  ('o. 


HTKEL  CASTIXGR. 


TliecastinKS  in  the  center  picture  were  not  fractured  allliougli  subjected  to  repealed  blows  of  a  3,000-pound  ball  fallhif!  from  12  to  17  feet.  In  the  two  outside  pictures  (ieft)  a  locomotive  main  drivinf;  axie  and 

(rii!ht)  si(ie  roiis  were  bent  coiri  180  decrees  without  fractirre. 


PAMPAS  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES. 

Upper:  At  the  foot  of  the  main  Andean  Ranpe,  lookinp  back  over  the  Pampas,  (’enter:  Crosslnp  the  hiph 
Pampas  on  the  way  to  the  mines.  (Photos  by  Alfred  J.  Thompson.)  Lower:  Works  at  opening  of  mine 
shaft.  (Courtesy  of  American  Vanadium  Co") 
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in  the  production  of  the  various  fjrades  of  vanadium  alloys,  and  he 
has  supervised  personalh’  the  initial  use  of  vanadium  in  most  of  the 
leading  steel  mills  of  England  and  the  Continent  and  of  some  in  the 
United  States. 

About  1905  the  supply  of  vanadium  began  to  increase  to  a  large 
degree,  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  Minas  Kagra  deposits  in  Peru  by 
the  American  Vanadium  Co.,  also  to  the  develojunent  of  mines  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  From  having  been  a  rare 
metal,  owing  to  the  large  output,  it  became  available  in  quantities 
claimed  to  be  uidimited,  as  a  steelmaking  metal.  The  claims  made 
by  its  users  are  that  it  has  accomjdished  wonders  in  crucible  ste('l  and 
in  open-hearth  steel,  that  it  gives  cast  iron  gnaiter  strength  and  en¬ 
durance,  and  that  copper  and  aluminum  are  remarkably  improved 
for  certain  purposes  by  its  addition.  It  is  used  in  steel  for  engine 
axles  and  frames,  in  transmission  shafts  and  gears,  in  wire  springs, 
in  piston  rods,  hydraulic  cylinders,  tires,  tools,  boiler  plates,  bolts, 
gun  shields,  jirojectiles,  armor  plates,  gun  barrels,  watch  springs,  and 
in  castings  and  forgings  generally. 

The  claim  is  made  tliat  in  steel  making  it  unites  with  the  nitriiles 
and  oxides,  and  carries  them  into  the  slag.  The  quantity  of  vana¬ 
dium  that  will  remain  in  the  slag  is  in  jiroportion  to  the  amount  of 
scavenging  thus  done  by  it.  In  weU-deoxidized  steel  it  is  said  that 
the  scavenging  will  consume  about  one-lifth  of  the  vanadium. 

The  alloy,  fern)vanadium,  is  introduced  into  the  steel  by  a  very 
simple  process.  In  the  crucible  ])rocess  the  alloys  are  broken  into 
small  bits  and  put  into  the  charge  with  the  second  addition  of  the 
manganese.  In  the  acid  open-hearth  process  the  alloy  in  larger 
pieces  is  dropped  into  the  bath  when  the  flame  has  been  blanketed. 
In  the  basic  open-hearth  practice  the  alloy,  broken  small,  is  run 
through  a  spout  that  empties  into  the  ladle  in  which  the  molten  steel 
is  being  poured.  A  similar  method  is  followed  in  the  Bessemer  and 
Tropenas  practice  and  also  in  the  Cupola  process  for  cast  iron.  In 
the  latter,  the  alloy  is  crushed  quite  fine. 

It  is  claimed  that  vanadium  increases  largely  the  resistance  of 
metals  to  vibratory  disintegration,  that  the  steel  is  stronger  and 
tougher  and  tempers  more  uniformly  and  to  a  greater  depth  than  steel 
without  vanadium.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  in  the  use  of 
vanadium  steel  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  be  that  it  will  enable  the 
steel  man  to  reduce  weight  in  such  constructions  as  locomotives, 
cars,  machinery,  etc.,  through  the  use  of  a  smaller  amount  of  the 
stronger  and  tougher  steel.  The  question  of  weight  has  become 
serious  not  onh’  in  locomotives  but  in  other  forms  of  machinery. 
Another  great  economy  claimed  for  vanadium  steel  is  its  greater 
durability.  If  this  can  be  established,  it  would  of  itself  more  than 
justify  its  more  extensive  use. 
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Many  a  man  wears  a  beautiful  Panama  hat  woven  in  Cuenca, 
but  he  knows  little  of  where  his  head’s  covering;  was  made, 
or  that  this  Ecuadorian  city  sends  to  the  world  a  large 
supply  of  its  famous  sombreros.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact;  and  now  that  the  through  route  is  open  via  Panama  it  is 
likely  that  Cuenca’s  hats  and  those  of  other  Ecuadorian  cities  will 
come  to  us  more  directly,  quicker,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before. 

Where  is  Cuenca  ?  High  up  in  the  Andes,  nowhere  more  majestic 
tlnm  in  Ecuador,  lies  this  ancient  city,  with  a  present  population  of 
30,000.  Through  the  Republic  from  north  to  south  two  chains  of 
the  Andes  stretch;  between  these  mountains  are  the  high  table-lands, 
the  most  thickh’  populated  sections  of  Ecuador.  About  100  miles 
apart  are  the  three  leading  inland  cities  of  the  country — Quito  in  the 
north,  Kiohamha  in  the  center,  and  Cuenca  in  the  south.  From 
ancient  times  the  trade  routes  have  existed  between  these  centers  of 
commerce  and  with  the  coast  ports,  of  which  Guayaquil  is  the  most 
important.  The  opening  of  tlie  railway  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
latter  city  to  Quito  brought  the  capital,  and  Kiobamba  as  well,  into 
rail  communication  with  the  coast;  but  Cuenca  remains  93  miles  from 
this  modern  artery  of  commerce. 

To-day  the  Iluigra-Cuenca  railroad  is  building  toward  Cuenca, 
and  if  plans  are  carried  out  the  present  force  of  laborers  will  gradually 
be  increased  to  1,000  men.  The  topographical  studies  have  been 
completed  from  Iluigra,  a  station  on  the  Guayaquil  A  Quito  Kail- 
wa}",  southward  1.5  miles,  and  the  preliminary  location  established 
about  10  miles.  Approximately  .S20,000  per  month  is  being  expended 
for  the  engineering  force,  which  numbers  50  men. 

Let  us  press  onward  and  view  the  old  city  of  Cuenca  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  before  the  modernizing  effects  despoil  it  of 
certain  charms  that  appeal  to  many  people.  The  city  that  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  is  not  always  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  hos¬ 
pitable  to  the  stranger. 

Tlie  visitor  will  be  delighted  with  the  climate  of  Cuenca.  The  city 
lies  in  a.  valley  7,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about  70  miles  air  line 
southeast  of  Guayacpiil.  Cuenca  was  founded  in  1757  on  the  site  of 
Tumibamba,  a  settlement  that  the  ancient  natives  started  many  years 
jYrevious  to  that  date.  Various  mountain  peaks  dominate  the  land¬ 
scape,  one  of  which,  Tarqui,  was  chosen  by  the  French  astronomers  in 
1742  as  marking  their  meridian. 
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STRKKT  SCKNKS  IN  CUKNCA,  KCUADOR. 


Left:  The  large  structure  on  the  left  shows  a  j)ortion  of  the  city  post  otlice:  the  couple  in  the  foregro\in<l  wear  a  style  of  dress  still  used  by  the  humbler  natives,  while  the  electric  light  on  the 
comer  indicates  the  degree  of  modem  jirogress  of  this  interior  city.  Right:  Another  street  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  architecture’ and  the  ever-present  balcoj)y  so  tyjiual  of  Is]  anish 
life  and  customs. 


Courtesy  <*f  Serrano  iV:  Co..  C 


CUENCA,  ECUADOR,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


Upper:  General  view  of  the  city  looking:  across  the  vallev,  with  the  hich  mountains  as  a  backRroimd. 
Center:  Street  ieadin);  into  the  city  from  the  south.  Itottom:  Market  place,  where  many  products 
arc  offered  for  sale.  The  peculiar  iitlle  white  awnings  are  stretehed  over  the  tables  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun. 


■,v 


(’oiirtsoy  of  Serrana  &  Co..  ('Uftu'a. 


OKNEUAL  VIEW  OF  IIOSl’lTAI.  AT  CUENCA,  ECUADOH. 


Tins  institution,  known  as  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  whllebuiltonprimitivedesiKnandinotlier  ways  different  from  more  modern  institntionsof  its  class,  is  doinc  an  excellent 
tt  ork  and  is  spreading  the  lesson  of  sanitation  among  all  the  j)eopIe,  many  of  whom  travel  miles  to  receive  medical  advice  and  attention. 


TWO  FINE  lU  lEDlXOS  OF  ('FENCA.  FX'UAOOK, 


Fpiicr:  llamlMimt'  residi-nco  of  a  prominent  citizen.  It  is  the  ctLstom  to  n.se  the  lower  floors  of  such 
l)uililinf's  for  oflici*s  and  shops.  The  wide  arcade  is  typical  of  many  of  the  larger  huildings.  Lower: 
The  new  college  fitted  with  modern  appliances  and  facilities  for  higher  education.  Within  is  a  large 
court  where  stiKlenls  may  gather  for  study  or  for  cames. 


\ 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  UXIOX. 


'I'ho  visitor  in  Cuenca  to-day  is  rather  surprised  at  the  very  sid)- 
stantial  appearance  of  its  many  huildings  and  the  husiness  activity 
of  its  streets.  The  curious  dress  of  the  hund)ler  natives,  to  l)e  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  at  the  central  market  place,  is  especially 
interesting.  The  native  wares  and  merchandise  spread  upon  the 
ground  offer  the  curio  hunter  ami  the  craft  student  a  varied  field  of 
interest. 

Along  with  the  older  life  is  seen  the  modernizing  influence  that  is 
slowly  hut  surely  entering  into  conditions  and  alfaim.  This  is 
(“specially  noticeahle  in  some  of  the  line  residences  of  the  people  of 
means;  many  of  these  are  large,  with  a  profusion  of  flowem  adorning 
their  patios,  which  are  most  attractive. 

Cuenca's  streets  have  not  yet  modernized  into  well-])aved  boule¬ 
vards;  the  cobblestone  is  still  used,  but  the  vehicles  are  made  with 
strong  wheels  especially  adapted  to  service  ov(“r  the  stones.  The 
cobblestone  is  jet  to  he  seen  in  many  Latin  American  cities,  but  is 
destined  to  pass  away. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of  Cuenca  which  are  rendering  im¬ 
portant  services  to  the  community  are  the  college  and  the  hospital  of 
San  Vicente  de  Paul.  In  the  city  and  vicinity  there  are  numerous 
sugar  refineries,  for  the  valley  of  Yun([uilla  is  fertile,  and  sugar  cane 
is  grown  in  many  sections.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  mercury  are 
found  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  hut  modern  mining  ojierations 
have  not  yet  been  largi'ly  undertaken.  The  tourist,  rare  in  Cuenca, 
on  account  of  the  dilliculty  of  reaching  the  city  h\'  modern  means, 
will  wish  to  visit  some  of  the  notable  ancient  ruins  which  are  situated 
within  a  short  ride  from  the  city. 


THE  TONOUA  BEAN 


There  is  a  witchery  about  the  smeU  of^new-mown  hay  that 
appeals  to  human  kind  of  high  as  well  as  low  degree.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  primitive  and  bucolic 
in  most  of  us,  however  effete  and  blase  our  tastes  may 
have  become,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  gratifies  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  prince  and  pauper,  of  the  scullery  maid  and  the  pampered 
social  butterfly,  whose  more  or  less  remote  ancestors  doubtless 
breathed  in  the  perfume  as  it  rose  from  the  dew-covered,  tender 
grass  they  mowed  with  shining  blade  and  gathered  with  their  own 
strong  arms.  The  attraction  of  the  perfume  seems  to  have  lingered 
even  through  many  generations. 

'  Hy  Kilwanl  Albes.  (if  Can  American  I'nion  SialT 


THK  TONQUA  BEAN. 
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New-iuowii  liay  not  being  abvuys  available,  ami  somewhat  too 
bulky  for  aesthetie  use  even  when  it  is,  the  art  of  the  perfumer 
has  been  called  upon  to  gratify  the  sense  of  smell  which  longe<l  for 
this  particular  aroma:  so  “new-mown  hay”  was  added  to  the  varied 
“pc'rfumes  of  Araby”  used  as  toilet  accessories  in  lupiid  form,  and 
now  “miladi”  may  inhale  the  delicious  odor  from  her  cut-glass 
scent  bottle.  Mayhap  she  pictures  to  herself  the  sturdy  youth  with 
big,  bare  arms  swinging  his  gleaming  scythe  and  gathering  the 
sweet  young  grass  which  she  fondly  thinks  is  the  source  of  the  deli¬ 
cious  essence  she  now  inhales.  But  |)erfumes,  like  many  other 
things,  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Grass,  freshly  cut  or  other¬ 
wise,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  sweet-scented 
licpiid  labeled  “new-mown  hay.”  The  source  of  the  essence  is 
really  a  bean.  Not  the  prosaic,  everyday,  commonplace,  edible 
bean  of  our  market  gardens,  but  a  bean  that  grows  in  that  section 
of  the  world  where  once  El  Dorado,  the  “Gililed  One,”  was  thought 
to  rule  in  glittering  splendor;  that  fabled  land  in  the  fruitless  cpiest 
of  which  so  many  daring,  gold-loving  adventurers  spent  money, 
time,  and  even  lives  most  lavishly.  It  is  known  as  the  Tonqua. 
'ronka,  or  Tornjuin  bean,  said  to  be  so  called  because  it  was  erro¬ 
neously  thought  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
(diinese  Province  of  Tonquin.  However  it  got  its  name,  the  real 
source  of  the  bean  is  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  countries  of  South 
America,  chielh"  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco,  (’aura,  and  Cuchi- 
vero  Rivers  in  Venezuela  and  in  certain  sections  of  Colombia. 

The  bean  is  the  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
hgnminosx  or  pulse  family.  The  genus  dipterix  comprises  about 
eight  species,  all  large  trees,  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
the  Guianas,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  tropical  South  America 
generally,  having  no  representatives  in  northern  localities.  The  trees 
have  pinnate  leaves  and  large  panicles  of  llowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  a  pod  containing  only  a  single  seed.  The  Tompia-bean  tree 
grows  from  60  to  90  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  iridescent  pods  are  about  2  inches  long,  almond 
shaped,  and  very  thick;  the  single  seed  is  over  an  inch  long  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  large  kidney  bean;  it  has  a  wrinkled  skin 
of  a  shiny  black  color  when  ready  for  the  market.  The  odor,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  resembles  that  of  sweet  clover  or  new-mown 
hay,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  coumarin,  a  concrete  crystal- 
lizable,  volatile,  neutral  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  and  somewhat  so  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
on  cooling,  'rhe  beans  are  often  frosted  with  crystals  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  wdiich  show  distinctly  on  their  black  surface  and  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  sugar  coated. 


TIIK  TON\<UA-lJKAN  TUEK. 

Thetonqiia  boaii  is  the  seed  nf  Dipttriz  oilorata.  a  tree  belonpint:  to  the  leKUiiiinosie  or  imlse  family. 
The  tree  ttrows  from  tio  to  UO  feel  histh.  with  a  trunk  sometimes  3  feet  in  diameter.  Because  of  its 
dense  foliage  it  is  valuable  as  a  shade  tree  as  well  as  for  its  fniit.  It  is  indiKenotis  to  tropical  South 
America,  probably  the  finest  specimens  being  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caura  and  Cuchivero  Kiver- 
(tributaries  of  the  Orinoco)  in  Venezttela.  in  certain  portions  of  t'olombia.  ami  iti  northern  Brazil 


I'HK  TtiNQlA  HKAX. 
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As  stated,  tlu'  tr(>e  is  indi^i'iious  to  tropical  South  Aiiicrica,  hut  tlu* 
sceliou  which  produces  the  larjjest  (piautities  aud  perhaps  tlic  best 
variety  of  the  h(>aus  is  the  rejjiou  hetween  the  (’aura  aud  ('uchivero 
Kivers.  The  watershed  between  these  two  streams  consists  of  several 
inouiitaiu  ranjjes  of  jirauitic  formation,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Serratna  de  Mato.  On  the  ri<;ht  hank  of  the  (’aura  Kiv('r 
moimtaius  of  similar  formation,  of  which  Tura<;ua  is  the  lu<;hest,  also 
exist.  'I’lu*  avera<ie  altitude  of  tliese  ranges  is  hetween  .S.OOO  and 
4, ()()()  feet,  althoujih  there  are  peaks  as  hijih  as  0, ()()()  fet't.  Besides  the 
mountain  ranges  many  isolated  hills  and  lar<;e  open  masses  of  ijranite. 
only  a  little  hij^her  than  the  surrouiulin<;  country,  are  scattered 
throu<;h  the  forest.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains  con¬ 
sists  larijcely  of  granitic  grit,  and  it  is  this  soil  that  seems  to  he  the  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  toiK|ua-hean  tree.  ’Phe  trees  are  not 
usually  found  in  groves,  hut  grow  singly,  though  small  clumps  are 
occasionally  found.  The  gathering  of  the  nuts  is  thus  all  the  more 
dillicult  and  arduous.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  close- 
grained,  very  hard  and  lieavv,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  In  some  re- 
s])ects  it  resembles  lignum-vita‘  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  It 
is  highly  prized  as  a  cabinet  wood.  While  cultivation  of  the  tree  has 
been  attempted  in  Trinidad  and  other  of  the  West  Indies  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  fact  that  it  takes  from  U)  to  12  years  to  come  into  bearing 
has  discouraged  any  systematic  efforts  along  this  line,  and  the  wild 
])roduct  is  still  depended  upon  to  supply  the  market.  Again  the 
crops  seem  to  be  very  irregular,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  tlie 
yield  of  any  particular  year.  As  a  rule  there  is  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  good  crop  in  every  three  years,  proihiction  in  the  intervals  being 
so  scant  that  it  hardly  pays  to  collect  the  beans. 

In  Venezuela  the  tree  is  known  as  mrrajna,  and  tlie  men  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  the  seeds  or  beans  are  called  narrnjiierof).  ('iudad 
Bolivar  is  the  center  of  the  tonqua-bean  industry  of  Venezuela,  aud  it 
is  there  that  the  sarrapieros  market  their  product. 

One  factor  which  has  much  to  do  with  curtailing  the  tompia-bean 
crop  is  the  presence  of  birds  in  the  tropical  forests  where  the  trees 
grow.  Especially  are  the  large  macaws  with  their  gorgeously  colored 
plumage  and  the  many  other  varieties  of  the  parrot  family  to  be  found 
in  these  regions  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  sarrapieros.  They 
f(‘(‘d  on  the  small  immature  fruit  of  the  trees  in  the  months  of  October 
and  Xovember.  long  before  the  beans  are  ready  to  be  gathered,  and 
often  flocks  of  these  devastating  birds  may  be  seen  wherever  a  large 
toiupia-bean  tree  is  to  l)e  found.  According  to  Eugene  Andre,  the 
English  naturalist,  no  birds  are  more  extravagant  than  parrots  in 
their  method  of  feeding,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  con¬ 
sume  as  of  what  they  waste.  Wherever  these  l)irds  have  eaten  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  fruit  only  clawed  and  then  awkwardly  dropja'd, 
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IMioto  by  H.  rutliT.  -(’ourtesy  of  Bureau  of  I’laiit  Imliistry.  V.  S.  Dept,  of  Ai^ririitture. 

FI.OWKUS  AND  FUUIT  OF  THF  TONQUA-BEAM  TREE. 

The  flowers  of  the  tonqiia-bean  tree  are  purplish  pink  and  areprouped  topefher  in  short,  rounded  terminal  racemes.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  fruit  to  each  raceme, 
thisfruit  heinpanepp-shaped  pod  which  looks  very  much  like  a  small  manpo.  Each  pod  contains  one  of  the  black, elonpated  seeds  known  as  tonqun  or  tonka  beans, 
the  source  of  the  sweet-smellinp  substance  known  ascoumarin. 


lMu)tu  l)V  H,  IMtIirr.  (’ourtfsy  of  HnrtMiu  of  I'lniit  Industry,  r.  S.  I»ept.  of  Atrriculture. 

DRYING  TGNQrA  BKANS  AT  UORBURATA,  VKNKZI  KLA. 

Generally  tl)e  pods  are  dried,  eracked  oi)en,  and  the  beans  removed  in  the  forests  where  they.are  Rathered:  but  sometimes  they  are  transi)orted  to  the  towns  jnst  as  they  are  pathered 
and  there  prepare<l  (or  the  market.  The  picture  shows  the  pods  spread  out  for  <lryinK  preparatory  to  beinR  shelled. 
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IHK  I'AX  AMKHK’AX  I’XIOX. 


•  )!•  i)(>i-l\a|)s  with  just  a  small  |)i(‘(i>  hittcMi  oil'.  Ihaice  the  destiuetion 
hef()i(‘  maluiity  ol'  iMiormous  ((uaiitities  of  the  valuable  beans. 

In  Andre's  account  of  the  industry  in  “A  Xatnralist  in  thetinianas” 
he  states  that  it  is  usually  about  tin*  hejiinninj;  of  February  that  the 
sarrapieros  begin  to  organize  their  exp('ditions  to  the  interior  to 
collect  the  beans.  For  two  or  three  months  thereafter  the  ('aura 
River  presents  a  scene  of  animation.  Boats  of  every  siz(‘  and  descri])- 
tion  may  be  seen  making  their  slow  progress  up  the  strong  current  of 
the  I'ivi'r.  Here  will  he  seen  a  large  bongo,  or  dugout  canoe,  of 
several  tons  capacity,  carrying  an  (*ntir(‘  family  up  the  stream  and 
laden  witli  provisions  for  a  stay  of  sev(>ral  weeks.  Again  small  skiffs, 
just  large  enough  for  the  (wo  hard-working  |)addlers  and  theii’ outfit 
may  la*  seen  making  sonu'what  better  progress.  Occasionally  a 
flotilla  of  several  boats  carrying  a  larger  ('xpedition,  consisting  *)f  15 
to  20  men,  is  met  with.  Progress  up  the  river  is  slow  and  fre(|uent 
stoj)s  at  the  settlements  along  the  bajiks  are  made  for  the  i)urpose  of 
laying  in  fresh  su])plies,  resting,  and  having  a  good  time.  Many  of 
the  sarrapieros  are  old  hands  at  the  business  and  usually  stop  at  the 
])laces  leading  to  the  sarra|)iales  with  which  they  are  familiar.  'I'liey 
know  every  inch  of  the  ground  and  every  ton(|ua-bean  tree  in  the 
district.  Cano  Guayapo,  Suapure,  Temblador,  and  La  Prision  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  settlements  where  most  of  the  boats  stop. 
A  few  of  the  more  energetic  sarrapieros  push  on  farther  to  ('angrejo. 
but  it  is  bard  work  getting  through  the  rapids  of  Mura  and  Piritu. 

As  soon  as  a  party  has  selected  a  spot  as  a  center  of  operations,  the 
men  build  the  ranchos  or  huts  which  are  to  be  their  homes  for  perhaps 
two  or  three  months.  If  the  fruit  is  sulliciently  ripe  and  has  com¬ 
menced  to  fall,  they  b(*gin  gathering  at  once.  Otherwise  they  spend 
the  intervening  time  m  locating  the  best  trees  and  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  fall,  everyone  gets  busy.  Men, 
women,  and  children  all  take  part  in  the  work  of  collecting.  By  day¬ 
break  the  workei's  scatter  through  tlu*  forest  and  no  fruit-bearing  tree 
is  overlookt'd.  After  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  near  to  the  ranchos  has 
tieen  gathered  the  men  go  farther  into  the  forests,  sometimes  taking 
suppli(*s  with  them  and  remaining  absent  for  a  week  or  two.  During 
this  time  they  sleep  in  the  forest  in  their  hammocks,  using  plantain 
leaves  or  palm  branches  as  a  covering  to  keep  dry  when  it  rains. 

The  fruit  of  the  tonqua-bean  tree,  or  .sur/Y/yu’u,  resembles  a  mango 
in  ajjpearance,  has  but  little  pulp,  whicb  is  rather  sticky  and  tasteless 
but  is  edible,  and  the  seed  is  covered  with  a  hard  furry  substance. 
After  a  suflicient  quantity  of  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  sarra- 
piero  takes  the  lot  to  some  open  [dace  wlu're  he  can  get  the  benefit  of 
strong  sunlight.  The  hard  shell  is  carefully  crushed  between  two 
stones,  and  a  single  oblong  bean  of  dark-brown  color  is  obtained. 
.Vfter  a  heap  of  these  has  been  secured  they  are  spread  out  on  the 
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THE  TUMiL  A  BEAN. 

I  piHjr:  Till-  i)i)(ls,  abinit  2  iiu'hes  Ions:,  cusi-shaped  and  very  thick,  reseml)liut:  suull  nianKoea.  Lower: 
The  tonqua  t)eans.  usually  over  an  inch  lone,  shaiM'd  like  a  lareo  kidney  liean,  almost  black  in  color, 
with  a  wrinkled  skin  which,  when  ready  for  the  market  ,iM  ovcred  with  small  white  crystals  nfcoumarin, 
yiviiif:  them  the  appearance  of  lieint:  suear-eoated. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


larfio  open  masses  of  firanite  called  hi  jaft,  wliich  form  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  forests  of  this  region.  When  dried,  these  are  the  tonqua  beans 
of  e<uumerco  as  they  arc  sold  to  the  merchants  and  exporters  in 
('iudad  Bolivar.  By  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June  the  crop 
is  about  exhausted  and  the  Caura  River  again  becomes  alive  with  the 
returning  boats.  From  the  Caura  they  go  into  the  Orinoco  and  thence 
down  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  where  the  sarrapieros  sell  their  accumula¬ 
tions  of  beans  to  the  large  exporting  houses. 

Before  the  tonqua  beaus  are  exported  tliey  go  through  a  process  of 
crystallizing  by  being  steeped  in  strong  rum  (*r  alcohol.  Casks  open 
at  one  end  are  placed  in  rows  and  filled  to  witliin  about  a  foot  of  the 


A  STEAMER  ON  THE  CAUCA  RIVER,  COLOMBIA. 


The  pathering  anfl  marketing  of  tonqua  beans  is  quite  an  industry  in  Colombia  as  well  as  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Brazil.  By  the  end  of  May  the  crop  has  for  the  most  part  Iieen  gathered  and  the  steamers 
on  the  Catica  River  are  loaded  with  the  beans,  some  of  which  arc  merely  sacked  while  others  are 
packed  in  barrels,  for  transportation  to  the  seaports  where  they  are  loaded  on  the  ocean  steamers 
and  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  t'nited  States. 


top  with  the  bt'ans.  'Fhe  rum  is  then  jtoured  in  until  the  cask  is  full. 
It  is  tlien  covered  by  Itiyers  (»f  bagging  or  gunny  sacks.  At  the  end 
of  24  hours  the  rum  that  has  not  been  absorbed  is  run  off  and  the 
bt'uns  taken  out  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  a  current  of  air.  When 
first  taken  out  the  beans  are  of  a  dull  black  color  and  are  soft  and 
swoll(*n  with  the  absorbed  fluid.  On  drying  shiny  white  crystals 
ajipear  on  the  surface,  of  the  beans,  which  gives  them  the  sugar- 
coated  ii])])earance  they  Jiave  when  they  arrive  at  their  final  desti- 
iiiition  in  Europe  or  the  I’nited  States.  In  the  drving  jirocess  they 
shrink  considerably,  and  this  gives  them  the  wrinkled  surface.  They 
are  shipjied  in  wine  casks  or  rum  punclieons  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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As  iii(lic!it(‘(l  luMvtofoiT,  the  vahu‘  of  tho  houn  lies  in  its  swoot  ami 
lasting  odor,  and  its  active  principle  is  imicli  used  bv  the  manufacturer 
of  ])('rfunies  as  a  l)asis.  Wliile  tlie  odor  is  really  that  of  sweet  clover 
or  freshly  cut  jjrass,  it  resembles  that  of  the  vanilla  bean  s()  closely 
that  the  ton(pia  bean  has  becui  used  as  an  adulterant  in  the  chcaj)er 
trrades  of  vanilla  extracts.  Once  u|)on  a  time,  when  our  not  very 
remote  forefathers  had  the  habit  of  takinji'  a  ])inch  of  snuff  to  titillate 
tlieir  olfactories  to  the  sneezinji  point,  the  bean  was  in  jireat  demand. 
Every  jar  of  snuff  on  the  shelves  of  the  wealthy  contained  several  of 
these  sweet-smellin"  beans,  and  (‘ven  in  tho  gold  or  silver  ))ocket 
snuffboxes  carried  l)y  our  grandfatluu’s  a  single*  bean  was  usually 
found  to  add  its  fragrance  to  the  ])ungent  powder  which  gave  them 
such  delight.  Later  the  beans  were  used  in  ])ulverized  form  to  give 
a  delightful  aroma  to  smoking  tobacco,  one  use  to  which  they  are 
still  sometimes  put.  A  cheaper  substitute  has  been  found,  however, 
in  the  so-called  “wild  vanilla,”  found  in  Florida,  and  the  ordinary 
grade  of  smoking  tobacco  knows  not  the  fragrance  of  the  tompia 
bean. 

Tlie  price  of  the  beans  varies  gr(*atly  and  depends  largely  upon 
whether  there  is  a  good  or  jioor  crop.  Tlie  crop  of  191i>  was  very  short 
and  the  price  rose  to  .S4.S7  per  jiound.  The  next  year  it  fell  to  less 
than  SI  per  jiound.  According  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
Tnited  States  importations  during  the  year  ending  dune  dO,  IPl.d, 
iimounted  to  7S3,8SS  |)ounds,  valued  at , SI  ,140,400.  These  figures 
are  some  evidence  that  tlie  scent  of  “new-mown  hay”  is  still  (juite 
poindar  in  the  Tnited  States,  for  the  scent  is  about  all  there  is  to  the 
tompia  bean.  It  lends  its  fragrance  to  fine  tobacco  for  the  smoker, 
to  fine  toilet  soajis.  to  “  brilliantine,”  and  other  hair  dressings  and 
dyes,  to  dainty  cosmetics  that  softly  tint  the  cheeks  and  lips  of 
beauty,  to  flavoring  extracts  used  in  confections  ami  ice  creams,  and 
to  many  other  things  that  gratify  tlie  senses  of  smell.  Thus  has  an 
agreeable  odor  liecome  an  iniiiortant  commercial  commodity. 
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LONG  CREDITS 
NEW  BANKING 


ASrii.IK(''l'  of  |)riiu(“  iiii|)()it)inc(‘  t()  |)r(is|)(‘(  ti\ c  (‘xpoitc'rs, 
|)articulailv  thos(‘  looking  towai’d  Latin  Aiu(‘ri<‘a,  is  Ion*; 
<•|•(‘(lits.  Pc'fliaps  lluMT  is  nothing  al)out  which  tliorc  has 
h('cn  so  iiHich  inisun(l('rstaii(hn<j:,  so  many  misstatc'inents, 
and  sucli  inisconcc|)tion  of  (‘xistinj;  facts.  When  intcllijicmtly  treated 
tlie  matter  lias  been  presenti'd  most  often  from  tlie  technical  stand¬ 
point  and  in  technical  lanjiuajie  not  fully  appri'ciated  hy  the  average 
husiness  man.  But,  for  thi'  most  part,  it  has  l)een  iinintelli<;ently 
presented  hy  those  who  understand  neitluM-  international  trade  in 
‘jeneral  nor  Latin  Anunican  trade  in  particular,  or  havi*  any  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever  of  the  customs  or  the  fundaimmtals  of  cri'dits  or  of 
hanking. 

It  is  not  lu'cessarv  to  go  out  of  the  rnited  States  in  ordi'r  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  merchant  who  is  able  to  give  90  or  ISO  days’  credit 
enjoys  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  matter  of  gaining  and  hold¬ 
ing  trade  over  one  able  to  give  only  30  to  60  days’  eredit.  And  this 
advantage  becomes  tin*  more  jironounced  in  those  localities  like 
Latin  America  where  the  purchaser  by  custom  is  used  to  the  longer 
credits.  The  European  e.xporter  to  Latin  America  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  give  the  long  credit  enjoys  a  double  advantage  over  the 
exporter  from  the  Tinted  States  not  so  able  or  willing,  both  in  the 
benefit  derived  from  conforming  to  the  business  usages  of  the  country 
and  being  able  to  offer  terms  in  tlumiselves  more  attractive. 

The  question  is,  How  is  the  European  able  to  do  this  t  Does  he 
work  on  a  larger  cajiital  than  do  our  manufacturers,  or  does  he  enjoy 
some  special  advantage  which  American  exporters  do  not  enjoy  i 
'Phe  answer  is  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  Ixa-ause  of  larger  capital  and 
it  is  not  primarily  because  of  cheaper  money  in  Europe,  but  because  the 
European  has  special  credit  advantage's  which  the  Anu'i'ican  does 
not  have,  or,  rather,  has  not  heretofori'  had.  These  advantages  gi'ow 
out  of  different  banking  base's  anel  usage's  in  Eureepe  anel  in  the  TniteHl 
State's.  By  far  the  larger  propeu-tieen  eef  the  banking  re'semree's  eif  the 
ceunmercial  banks  eef  Eureepe,  anel  this  ine-lude's  all  of  the  nninufae'tur- 
ing  e'ountrie's  Englanel,  (iermany,  France,  lledlanel,  Be'lgium,  Spiiiii, 
.Vustria-llungarv,  anel  Italy-  is  empleeye'el  in  the  purchase  anel  sah'eef 
eeemmere'ial  acceptane-e's.  In  the  Tnite'd  States,  on  the  ceintrarv, 
comme'ie-ial  ae-ceptane'e's  up  te)  the  pre'sent  have  b<»en  almeest  un- 
kneewn.  This  eliflere'iie-e  eef  banking  e'usteem  between  Eureepe'  anel  the 
tit2 
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I'nitcMl  States  is  tlie  alpha  and  oniejia  of  the  whole  problem  of  lonjr 
erc'dits  in  Latin  America.  Australia,  South  Africa,  ('hina,  and  c'lsc*- 
whc're.  In  treatin*;  here  of  Ion"  and  short  enalits  it  must  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  ciuc'stion  of  credit  wortliiness  or  financial  r(\s|)onsi- 
hility  of  tlie  customer  is  not  involved.  This  is  taken  for  "ranted  as 
haviii"  hec'ii  incpiirc'd  into  prior  to  any  transaction  whatever. 

'I'o  the  exporter,  if  he  himscdf  must  carry  the  load.  Ion"  credits  are 
purcdy  and  simply  a  (|U('stion  of  capital.  To  he  out  his  money  for 
six  montlis  may  well  mean  a  nc'ec'ssity  for  douhlin"  or  (|uadru|)lin" 
his  capital  resource's.  In  other  words,  he  must  put  more  capital  in 
to  do  tlie  same  amount  of  husinc'ss  or  he  must  borrow,  which  is  the 
same  thin".  If  an  exporlc'r  in  tlie  rnited  States  lu'retofore  recpiired 
additional  funds,  the  only  method  liy  which  he  could  accpiire  the  same' 
from  tlie  hanks  was  by  pled"in"  dirc'ctly  and  primarily  his  own  credit. 
At  the  time  he  mi"ht  have'  on  his  hooks  a  large  line  of  perfectly 
solvent  credits,  hut  thc'sc'  wc're  not  considered  by  his  hank,  or  only 
considc'red  in  a  secondary  dc'grc'e,  as  amon"  his  general  rc'.sources. 
The  im|)ortant  fact  was  that  his  hook  credits  wc're  not,  as  such,  nego¬ 
tiable  as  rc'sources  or  as  collateral.  The  Kuroja'iin  exporter  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  such  embarrassment,  lie  was  able  directly  to  negotiate 
his  cri'dits;  that  is,  he  was  able  to  transfer  directly  the  credit  due 
him  from  the  merchant  in  liuenos  Aires,  Kio  de  -laneiro,  or  Santiago 
to  his  own  bank  by  means  of  a  bill  of  accej)tance,  and  instead  of  being 
primarily  responsible  for  the  obligation  he  became,  through  his  in- 
dorsi'inent,  only  secondarily  responsible.  The  bill  drawn  by  him  at 
the  lime  he  .sold  the  goods  on  the  merchant  to  whom  he  sold  them 
and  accepted  by  the  latter  at  80,  (iO,  90,  or  ISO  days,  as  the  case  may 
be,  was  in  Lurope  recognized  as  bankable  paper  and  discounted  and 
otherwise  treated  as  such.  It  was  for  the  handling  of  just  such  paper 
as  this  that  some  of  the  greatest  European  banks  were  organized  and 
ar<‘  operated.  .V  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Latin- 
.Vnieriean  countries  are  branches  of  Kuropean  institutions,  or  directly 
financed  by  th(>  same.  Ib'ing  on  the  spot,  the  place  where  the  sah's 
wen*  math'  and  where  the  credit  originated,  they  are  able  to  keep 
their  lingers  on  the  credit  j^iilse  of  the  localities  and  so  to  advise  the 
home  institutions.  'Pin'  (‘xporter  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  advice: 
in  fact,  in  most  cases  opc'rated  under  the  bank  and  with  prior  arrange- 
iiK'nl  as  to  the  lines  of  credit.  Moreover,  the  exporter,  or  his  agent, 
could  operate  directly  through  the  local  Lat in-American  bank  and, 
on  occasion,  discount  his  acceptances  on  the  spot.  This  agent,  prioi’ 
to  doing  business,  was  accustomed  to  advise  with  the  local  Latin- 
American  bank,  first,  as  to  the'  reliability,  assets,  and  general  credit 
worthiness  of  prospeeliv('  buyeix.  Acting  directly  under  this  advice 
he  made  his  sales.  On  the  contiarv,  tin'  American  exporter,  forced 
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by  Ills  home  hiinkiiig  eoiiditioiis  himself  to  ciiny  the  wliole  loud  of 
eredit,  fcumd  himself  limited  to  that  extent  in  the'  business  that  it  wa> 
possible  for  him  to  do  under  the  long-term  eredit  eustoms.  Under 
these  eirenmstanees  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  restrict  credits  within 
his  eajiaeity,  and  often  to  the  very  severe  detriment  of  his  position. 
Of  eour.se,  many  leading  AiiKTiean  exporters  who  have  been  in  tin' 
field  for  years  have  acquired  relations  with  the  European  and  local 
banks  and  have  been  able  to  discount  accept  anees  through  these,  but 
the  new  exporter,  not  having  aecpiired  such  relations  and  having  no 
standing  with  the  European  banks,  was  generally  forced  to  carry  his 
own  credits. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  wliat  has  heen  tlie  past  dillieulty. 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  greatest  diflieulties  which 
lias  stood  in  tlie  way  of  the  American  exporter  in  Latin  America, 
and  particularly  in  South  America.  Under  our  new  Federal  banking 
laws  there  is  much  improvement  to  he  hoped  for.  and  in  particular 
from  the  new  regulation,  very  recently  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  lioard  in  conformity  to  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
reserve  act,  ajiproved  by  President  Wilson  on  March  of  this  year, 
permitting  Federal  reserve  banks  to  discount  acceptances  based  on 
im|K)rtation  and  exportation  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  unimpaired 
capital  and  surjilus  of  the  member  banks.  The  limitation  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  recent  order  was  uji  to  50  per  cent  and  is, 
therefore,  extended  so  as  to  double  the  availahle  capital  to  be  em- 
jiloyed  in  this  line  of  business.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  at  ])resent  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  an  ecpializing  of  conditions  as  between  the  American  ex- 
])orter  and  the  European  exporter.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  for 
our  banks  and  our  business  men  to  aeeustom  themselves  to  a  new 
line  of  business  and  a  new  weajion  of  business  with  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  but  slightly  acquainted. 

While  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  (piestion  of  different  banking 
usages  in  Europe  and  the  Unitc'd  States,  it  may  he  worth  while,  in 
order  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  to  say  a  word  as  to  long 
credits  themselves.  While  long  credits  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
exporter  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  American  exporter  in  Latin 
America,  this  advantage  may  l)e  easily  overestimated.  In  lOl.'-!. 
prior  to  the  war  and  under  normal  conditions,  in  spite*  of  this  and  other 
handicaps  the  United  States  sold  more  goods  to  Latin  America  than 
did  (ireat  Britain  and  very  nearly  as  much  as  did  (icrmany  and 
PTance  combined.  Even  in  South  America  alone  the  United  States 
sold  nearly  twice  as  much  as  P'rance,  nearly  as  much  as  (lermany. 
and  about  UO  per  cent  of  Great  Britain. 
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“  Paul  Bartlett’s  Pediment  Group  for  the  House  Wing  of  the 
National  Capitol”  is  a  di'scriptivc  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Art 
and  Arclneolo"}’  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  which  deals  with  what 
promises  to  be  a  splendid  addition  to  distinctive  American  art. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  pediment  of  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol  in  Washington  has  been  blank.  For  some  reason  this 
space  has  been  left  unadorned,  ami  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  that  steps  were  taken  to  have  the 
proper  sculptural  embellishment  supjdied.  The  contract  was  given 
to  Mr.  Paul  Waylaml  Bartlett,  one  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  in 
the  I’nited  States,  and  the  task  is  now  nearing  completion.  Mr. 
Carroll  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  work.  lie  writes  in  part 
as  follows : 

Tho  {jcneral  subject  is  the  democracy  of  tile  United  States  as  expressed  by  tyjies  of 
the  working  people,  lie  selected  as  his  central  idea  “Peace  Protecting  (tenius.” 
In  the  working  out  of  this  theme  he  has  not  only  created  a  distinctively  American 
conception  but  has  jiroduced  a  pedimental  comjiosition  which  obeys  the  scul]>tural 
law  of  frontality  in  prest>rving  the  jieqiendicular  architectural  central  line  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  two  distinct  halves  fused  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  pediment  is  80  feet.  The  siiaco  for  the  sculptured  groujis 
is  about  00  feet.  The  height  in  the  center  is  about  12  feet.  The  depth  of  the  recess 
of  the  tympanum  is  3  feet.  The  horizontal  cornice  is  about  00  feet  from  the  ground 
and  43  feet  from  the  top  of  the  steiis. 

Of  the  central  group  (fig.  1)  above  referred  to,  this  arnu'd  Peace  is  a  woman  of 
majestic  mien  draped  in  a  mantle  which  almo.st  completely  hides  her  coat  of  mail. 
Her  buckler  leans  against  an  altar  on  her  left,  while  she  extends  her  protecting  right 
arm  over  the  winged  and  youthful  figure  of  Genius,  who  is  nestling  confidingly  on  tlie 
grouiul  at  her  feet  and  holding  carefully  upright  his  flaming  torch.  »  *  * 

Tho  right  side  of  the  pediment  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  ])astoral  life;  the  left 
rei)restmls  the  iron  industry.  As  the  genius  of  America  is  found  in  the  workingman, 
tho  setdptor  has  gone  to  him  for  his  insiiiration  in  designing  the  various  figures.  The 
first  group  (fig.  2)  to  the  right  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace  consists  of  three  figures  a 
reaper,  a  youth,  and  a  husbandman  (an  agrunilturist  i  with  an  ox.  The  reajrer  ifig.  3' 
is  standing  in  a  field  of  grain  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  handle  of  a  .scythe.  *  *  * 
The  youth  in  the  background  is  looking  out  into  space  toward  tho  future.  Next  is  tlie 
agriculturist  (fig.  4),  represented  as  bending  over  a  huge  ox,  a  powerlully  built  man. 
a  reminder  of  the  hardy  adventurous  settlers  who  early  crossed  the  idains  to  the  West. 

Next  to  tho  agricultural  group  is  a  pastoral  one  (fig.  5),  representing  a  woman,  with 
her  children,  harvesting  the  field.  While  busy  picking  uj)  the  corn  she  has  stoi)])od  a 
moment  to  look  at  her  children.  A  nude  boy  at  her  side  (fig.  ti  )  is  bearing  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  the  little  lad  farther  on  is  half  care.ssing,  half  wrestling  with  a  ram,  while 
a  lamb  sleeps  bcsitlo  him. 

The  first  grou])  on  tho  left  side,  representing  industry,  consists  of  four  figures — the 
printer  in  the  background  examining  some  sheets  just  off  the  press,  the  iron  Worker 
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on  the  haiuilc  of  a  scythe,  and  llie  hnshandman  liendint;  over  a  tniKe  o\. 


Courtesy  of  Art  and  Archas>lo(ry. 


THE  REAPER. 


The  features  of  this  figure  tiear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  martyred  President  of  the  I’nited  States,  Abraham 
Lincoln, '.who  fulfills  perhaps  more  than  any  other  historic  character  the  ideal  of  the  genius  of  the  country. 


Courtesy  of  Art  ami  Archjoolojry 


sKcoxi)  to  Till-:  ithoiT  of  fka('K 


This  ^roiip  represents  a  woman  with  her  two  cliildren  harvest inj;  the  HeM.  She  has  stopped  her  work  hir  a  moment  tf)  look  at  iiiT  little  son  wre>tlinL"  with  the  ram 


I’ourtesy  of  Art  and  Projfress* 


FAHLE. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mr.  Paul  \V.  Hartlett,  whose  sculptural  group  will  soon  adorn  the  pediment  of  the  east  wing  of  the  National  Capitol,  is 
the  .sculptor  who  supplied  the  six  great  figures  which  embellish  the  facade  of  the  Public  Library  in  New  York  City, 
two  of  which  are  pictured  above. 


Courtfsy  of  Artaud  Proffress, 

poKTUY.  kp;ligiox. 

Two  of  the  six  figures  which  Mr.  Paul  \V.  Itartlett  furnishe<l'for  the  embellishment  of  the  facade  of  the  Pubiic 

Lil)rary  in  New  York  City. 
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Icaninsr  on  liis  luiininor.  ihi-  lotiiulor  ]»onriiis;  luoUil.  and  a  h(d])fr  in  the  l>a(  ki;ronnd 
looking'  on. 

The  next  figun^  i  (ig.  S)  syinl>oIi7,(f.s  the  jn’odnolion  of  tcxiihfs,  cxin'otisod  l)y  a  woman 
silling  hosidif  a  .s))inning-wh(Hd  and  nnnisnring  a  large  ])ie('«f  of  clolh.  wliich  she 
sln'lehes  onl  hefore  her.  Meyond  this  i.s  a  snggeslion  of  the  life  of  the  seacoast  — 
a  hoy  with  his  boat  fishing,  ilehasjiist  canglil  a  large  fish  whieh  he  will  add  loihe  nnin- 
her  already  safely  thrown  u])on  the  shorts  hehind  him.  Tin*  ])ediment  at  (‘aeh  end 
eomdiides  with  a  wav(“,  symbolizing  the  Atlaniie  and  I’acilie,  ihi'  eastern  and  western 
lionnds  of  onr  conniry.  *  *  * 

The  iirineiple  of  tin*  composition  unfolds  itstdf  in  a  nainral  way.  TIk!  central  gron]) 
of  I’eact*  ]»rolei;ling  (ienins  is  light  in  .scnli)lnral  lone,  whih'  the  transitional  gron])s 
on  lh(>  left  and  right  an^  stronger  in  lights  and  shadows.  The  ox  and  the  clolh  m(‘as- 
nr^d  by  tin;  wt)man  affonl  two  more  lighter  .sjtols,  .seilingoff  the  darker  gronjts  between. 
The  n'liiaining  figures  are  rythmical  acces.sories.  Thus,  the  sciiliitor  n.ses  not  only 
form  bni  the  play  of  light  and  .shade  to  lo’ing  otit  the  <  eniral  idea.  This  obvious  use 
of  light  and  .shade  in  scnl]>Hire  is  characteristic  of  .Mr.  llarllell’s  work.  *  ♦  * 

Aft(‘r  yt'ars  of  study  Mr.  I?arlh‘tl  has  .selecte<l  (ieorgia  marl)le  for  tin-  figures,  which 
h(‘  rtfgards  as  warmer  in  lone  than  Italian  marble.  The  workmen  are  now  engaged  in 
chi.seling  the  ligtires  from  the  eomideled  models  and  before,  many  months  lh(‘  visitor 
to  AVashingion  will  see  not  the  Idank  wall  of  the  jiedinnoit  l>nl  a  composition  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  genius  of  the  .\merican  ])eo])le  and  comparing  favorably  in  invention  and 
execiifion  with  any  similar  groii])  of  sciil])tors.  am  itml  or  modern.  The  conqeltdion 
of  this imi>ort ant  work  on  tin*  gnsit  national  edifice  should  have  a  far-reaching  intlmmee 
on  the  develo])ment  of  scnlielnre  in  this  eonniry.  settini:.  as  it  does,  a  standanl  of 
nol)ilily  in  comjeosilion  and  execniion. 

“Ancient  America  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,”  hv  Kdgar  L.  Ilewtdt,  tlirector  of  tlu'  .School  of  Aiiicriciui 
Arclijcolotry,  in  the  Ft'hrutirv  nuinht'r  of  tlie  Tht'osopliical  Path 
(Point  Loina,  C'al.),  tells  of  the  vi'fy  interesting  exhibit  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  peoples  of  ('(Mitral  AnKM’ieti,  whieh  is  shown  in  the 
(')ilifornia  liuilding  at  the  Panania-Cahforniti  Exposition  at  San  l)ii*go- 
According  to  Dr.  lli'wett,  this  is  the  first  tinu'  in  the  history  of  exj)o- 
sitions  that  an  entire  hnilding  has  Ixhmi  devotml  to  Ancient  America. 
In  this  (‘xhihit  we  see  pri'sented  a  picture  of  an  age  in  America  of 
which  Americans  generally  are  not  wtdl  infornuMl  minudy,  that  which 
immediatc'ly  jirecedinl  the  coming  of  Europeans  to  the  wt'stern  con¬ 
tinent.  Knowledge  of  AnuM’ican  history  iisnally  begins  with  the  period 
of  discovery  and  coiupu'st  and  follows  down  to  the  jiri'stMit  time. 
Ih're  we  begin  at  the  nsnal  point  tmd,  looking  hack,  vit'w  the  history 
of  a  civilization  that  reached  its  zenith  and  wcMit  down  Itefore  it  was 
known  to  whitt*  men. 

Dr.  Ilew(*tt  takes  occasion  in  tliis  article  to  dissent  from  the  mort'or 
le.ss  imaginative  tlu'ories  that  have  Ix'en  advanced  by  some  students 
of  American  arcluvology  anent  a  fancied  comu'ction  hetwi'en  the 
ancient  people's  of  ('entral  America  tind  the  jiyramid  huihh'rs  of 
Egypt.  In  this  connection  he  write's: 

Fantastic  theories  about  these  j)eople.  their  oriental  or  Egyptian  origin,  their 
empires,  kings,  epieens.  and  t'otirts.  the  mystery  of  •‘Vanished  Hace.s”— all  this  may 
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I)(‘  (lisinis.-iwl.  Tlioro  is  nothing  iiiystcrioiis  iibout  it.  The  aiicipiit  tomplc  builders 
of  Central  America  were  American  Indians.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  race  are 
seen  in  the.se  ancient  monuments.  Like  other  races,  they  slowly  strnsrirled  up  through 
a  loiif;  ])eriod  of  evolution,  matured,  for  a  time  exinw-^ed  their  mental  and  spiritual 
power  in  p-eat  works,  ran  their  cour.se  and  died,  as  is  im*vitable  with  individuals  and 
races  when  they  orow  old. 

It  would  be  inisleadinjr,  says  Dr.  Ilowott,  to  ])rot(Mul  that  any 
(“otnu'ctfil  history  of  the  (Vntnil  American  cities  could  be  written  at 
this  time.  Their  records,  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
are  a  smiled  book,  except  as  they  relate  to  numeration  and  chroiudogy. 
None  of  the  eharacter.s  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Mayas  bear  an}' 
resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  or  any  other  ancient 
pi'ople.  All  ri'ports  to  the  effeet  that  Orientals  have  been  able  to 
interpret  the  symluds  of  the  Oentral  American  monuments,  or  under¬ 
stand  tlie  language  of  the  native  people,  may  be  put  down  as  false. 

Eor  tlie  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings  we  must  depend  mainly 
upon  till'  inscriptions  carved  on  stone.  These,  found  on  monuments, 
walls,  tablets,  and  lintels,  have  survived  the  ruin  of  ages.  Sacred 
books,  or  codices,  were  once  numerous,  but  now  only  three  are  known 
to  exist.  Large  mimlx'rs  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
S])anish  comiuest  of  Yucatan  on  account  of  their  sujiposedly  jiagan 
character.  Nothing  can  be  set  down  as  final  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  any  ancient  ('entral  American  city  in  terms  of  the  ('liristian 
calendar.  In  the  subject  of  Maya  chronology  there  is  little  agreement 
among  students.  Certain  authorities,  who  are  wortliy  of  the  highest 
resjiect,  ilate  the  Maya  cities  as  early  as  the  12th  century  B.  C.  Others 
place  them  in  tlie  early  part  of  tlie  Cliristian  era.  Dr.  Ilewett  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  fix  the  period  rejiresented  by  the  monuments  in  the  exhibit 
witliin  tlie  first  tbousand  years  of  our  era,  and  furtbermore  states  that 
during  the  first  half  of  this  millenium  civilization  flourished  in  Central 
America,  attained  its  zenith,  and  during  the  latter  half,  through 
causes  unknown  to  us,  decline  occurred. 

Among  the  older  cities  are  Copan,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  and  Palenque; 
the  later  are  ('hichen  Itza,  I’xmal,  and  other  eities  of  Northern  Yuca¬ 
tan.  When  America  was  first  seen  by  the  Ihiropeans  the  Central 
American  cities  lay  in  ruins  in  the  jungles,  as  they  do  now. 

Evidences  of  a  long  period  prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  sculptured 
monuments  and  the  inscriptions  of  hieroglyphic  tablets  are  now  being 
found  in  Guatemala.  No  jiroof  exists,  says  Dr.  Ilewett,  to  show  that 
this  civilization  was  derivixl  from  Egypt  or  the  Orient.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  appears  certain  that  during  a  jieriod  of  many  centuries  it 
arose,  flourished,  and  declined  upon  the  soil  of  Central  America.  In 
this  it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  ran  its  entire  course  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nile. 

Again,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  peojde  of  all  the  Central 
American  cities  as  the  Mayas,  but  that  they  were  all  of  one  stock 
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can  not  be  claimed  with  certainty.  U  could  not  be  proven  that  the 
people  of  Cojian  and  Quiri<;ua  in  the  Montajjua  Valiev  spoke  the  same 
laiifjuage  or  that  they  were  the  same  stock  as  the  peojde  of  the  cities 
of  Yucatan  or  the  Usamacinta  Valley  in  Mexico.  'Phe  fact  that  they 
used  the  same  architectural  ])rincii)les  in  buildin<>:  and  the  same 
hierojilyphic  symbols  is  not  conclusive  of  linguistic  or  ethnic  identity. 
In  the  Rio  (Irande  Valley  in  Xew  Mexico  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  Indian  towns  less  than  20  miles  apart  where  the  people  speak  en¬ 
tirely  different  languages,  yet  build  their  houses  and  sanctuaries  in  the 
same  way  and  use  the  same  symbolic  charactei's. 

The  ancient  cities  of  (Vntral  America  may  properly  be  sjioken  of 
as  ‘‘Temple  Cities,”  continues  the  writer.  Among  the  ruined  build¬ 
ings  there  is  little  to  suggest  residential  use  or  ilomestic  life.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  people  lived  in  houses  of  bamboo,  or  other 
light  material,  thatched  with  jialm.  This  civilization  was  |)rofoundly 
religious  in  character  a  trait  of  the  entire  American  Indian  race. 
With  ])robably  no  other  people  known  has  religious  ceremony  been  so 
generally  intermingled  with  all  the  activities  of  life.  As  the  condition 
of  society  called  for  nothing  elaborate  in  residence  building,  so,  also, 
the  political  organization  was  such  as  to  require  little  in  the  way  of 
])ublic  building  for  civic  purposes.  Monarchy  was  unknown.  The 
government  was  theocratic  and  republican  in  character,  d'here  was 
no  splendor  of  courts  and  no  state  government  to  provide  for.  But 
lu'ligious  life  was  highly  organized.  Everything  else  was  subservient. 
The  mysteries  of  the  priesthood  necessitated  sanctuaries,  shrines, 
attars,  gorgeous  vestun',  and  representations  of  gods.  Imposing 
ceremonies,  jirocessions,  and  rituals  demanded  temples,  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  facilities  for  the  display  of  magic  power  with  which  to  awe 
the  ])opulace.  The  building  of  a  city  meant  the  erection  of  temples 
and  statues  and  their  embellishment  with  images,  inscriptions,  and 
symbolic  decorations.  It  is  this  civilization  that  is  strikingly  de¬ 
picted  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  shown  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Building  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition. 

“The  Nation’s  Business  and  the  Nation’s  Government,’’  by  Felix 
Orman  in  The  Outlook  for  February  3,  as  stated  in  the  sub¬ 

title,  is  a  review  of  the  history,  purposes,  and  achievement  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.  According 
to  Mr.  Orman,  for  33  years,  beginning  with  the  ap])ointment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1882,  American  business  and 
the  National  Government  have  frequently  been  at  odds.  Little 
harmony  existed  between  commercial  interests  and  governing  bodies. 
State  or  National,  and  the  misunderstandings  often  have  been  bitter. 
There  also  has  been  distrust,  business  being  suspicious  of  Goveni- 
ment  and  Government  suspicious  of  business. 


hy  Harris 

Till-;  ItOAIil)  OK  |)IIii:(roK.S  UK  THK  CIlAMItKU  OK  COMMKm'K  OK  TIIK  I  XITKI)  STATKS  AT  ITS  MAKCll  MK  K'I'IM  I . 

Left  to  right,  sitting:  It.  O.  Uhett,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  A.  li.  Karquhar,  honorary  vice  presuieni,  York.  I’a.:  Kre<leric  K.  Itoothliy,  I’ortlaiuL  Me.: 
Willoughby  M.  McCormick,  Haltimore,  Md.;  William  H.  I)ougIa,s,  New  A'ork  City;  T.  L.  L.  Temple,  Texarkana,  Ti'X.:  John  II.  Kahev,  presiilent,  Hoston;  L.  C.  lioyd,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  I  nd.;  Krauk  Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio;  Kranklin  Conklin,  Newark,  N.  J.;  .lames  II.  Maccoll  Providence  It.  1.;  William  li.  .Stevenson,  I'ittshnrgh,  I’a.;  standing: 
Klliot  II.  (ioodwin  deft),  general  secretary,  ami  David  A.  Skinner,  assistant  secretary. 
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Ajiiiiii,  no  way  l)(‘in<;  availa])l('  for  biisiiK'ss  as  a. whole*  to  ('Xjnvsv 
a  voice  in  (iovcnimcnt,  individnal  commercial  firms  and  or<janiza- 
lions  hcfian  to  ])ress  se'llisli  interests,  iidlnenec's  wen*  l)ron<;lit  to 
b(‘ar  on  le<;islators,  and  the  lohl)y  metliods  of  State  and  National 
capitals  becalm*  a  snl)i(*ct  for  wide  cond<*mnation.  Iiusin(*ss  for 
many  y(*ars  has  complain(*d  of  bein<;  injnr(*d  by  hasty  and  radical 
l(*<;islation,  (*nact(*d  without  tin*  coojieration  of  Imsiness  m(*n.  Sta¬ 
tistics,  it  has  b(*en  ])oint(*d  out,  show  that  from  (10  to  70  per  cent  of 
tin*  l(*<;islation  affeetinj;  busin(*ss  in  (’on<;r(*ss  during  the  last  20  years 
has  b(*en  ani(*ndin<;  h*<;islation  n(*cessary  to  eoiT(*ct  the  errois  of 
|)revious  l(*<i[islativ(*  activity.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  finally 
lirought  about  the*  or<;ani/.at ion  of  the  chamb(*r  of  commerce  of  the* 
rnit(*d  Stat(*s,  whose*  histeirv  anel  activit  ies  the*  ant  lieu*  e)utlin(*s  in  a 
me»st  inter(*stin<;  manner.  The*  fedletwinj;  ])ara<;ra])hs  emboely,  with- 
euit  (*nte*rine;  intei  the*  ele*tails,  the*  salie*nt  fe*ature*s  eif  the*  article*: 

Seuue*  ye*ars  ajjet  e*e)mme*re*ial  me*n  be*fi:an  leieikinj;  areiunel  tet  see*  lieew 
the*y  e*eudel  imike  their  ve)ie*e*s  he*arel.  A  numbe*r  eif  them  liael  trave*le*el 
in  lMire)])e*  anel  be*e*e)me*  impre*sse*el  with  the*  we>rk  eif  the*  e*hambe*rs  e>f 
e*e)mme*re*e*  in  the*  fe>re*i*in  e*e)mmunitie*s  the*y  visite*el.  They  feuinel 
that  in  Pbireijie*  the*  e*eunme*re*ial  eerjianizatiems  liael  be*e*n  stremo  fae-teus 
in  the*  ele*ve*le»])me*nt  e>f  the*  fe>re*i<fi>  i»'''l  <lonie*stie*  traele*s  eif  the*  most 
pre)ejre*ssive*  natieuis. 

'rhe*se*  Ame*rie*an  busine*ss  me*n  trawling  abreiael  we*re*  inte*re*ste*el  te> 
le*arn  that  in  Kureijiean  e*e»untrie*s  the*  e*e>mme*rcial  eerganizatiem  was 
as  much  a  jniblie-  institutieui  as  any  municijial  ele*])artnu*nt  in  an 
Ame*rie*an  teiwn  en*  e*itv.  Feu*  many  ye*ars  the*y  hael  e*e)ntribute*el 
inpieirtantly  tei  traele*  buileling  in  their  re*s])e*e*tive*  ce)mmunitie*s,  anel 
threnigh  natieuial  e*ete)j)e*ratiem  tei  the*  e*e»mme*re‘ial  ele*ve*le)])me*nt  eif  the* 
natiem.  The'  Kure)])e*an  mere-haiit  is  eibligeel  tei  e-euitribute*  freun  his 
ne*t  ine'eune*  te)  the*  mainte*nane*e*  e>f  the*se*  inelustrial  uniems,  anel  he*,  in 
turn.  re*e*e*ive*s  freun  the*  ge)ve*rnme*nt  pre>te*e*tie)n  anel  e*e)e)])e*ratie>n, 
which  make*s  fe>r  his  suce*e*ss.  The*se*  fe)re*ign  asseie-ieitiems  have*  e*e)m- 
mitte*e*s  e)f  arbitratiem  which  pass  ujieui  Ie*gal  e‘ase*s  affe'e*ting  busi- 
ne*ss  the*  kinel  e>f  e-ase*s  tinit  in  the*  rnite*el  State*s  e*le)g  the*  e’emrts  freun 
te*rm  te*  te*rm.  Alse*  the*  Kure*pe*an  e*euume*icial  eirganizatieuis  weirk 
se>  e*le)se*ly  with  the*  ge»ve*rnme*nts  that  the*ir  e*flie*e*rs  elraft  traele*  tre*atie*s 
anel  natieuial  or  inteniatieuial  laws  having  a  be*aring  on  bnsine*ss. 

In  the*  rniteel  State*s  it  was  ne*t  until  three  years  age*  that  a  suc- 
e-essful  natieuial  movement  fetr  the*  preunotion  eif  the  commorce*  eif  the 
Natiem  was  starteel.  With  all  its  inelustrial  growth  -anel  no  Nation 
has  witne*sseel  a  larger  or  meur  eliversifieel  traele  buileling  than  the 
Tnite'e!  State's — busiiu'ss  mare*hoel  ale>ng  unaieleel  by  any  ceuicrete* 
natieuial  effort  in  its  behalf.  Anel  busiiu'ss,  so  its  leaelers  state,  was 
assiste'el  little,  if  inele*eel  at  all,  by  State  eu*  National  (Jovernmeiit. 
Kach  branch  eif  inelustry  we)rke*el  out  its  eiwii  eU'stiny,  inelepe'iieleiit  of 
all  other  lines  of  comme'redal  ae-tivity. 
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Local  coiniuorcial  orfiatiizations  often  had  rendered  an  effective 
service,  copino:  with  problems  essentially  loeal,  and  meetini;  condi¬ 
tions  ])eculiar  to  the  eoinmunities  they  served;  hut  their  function 
was  oidy  local.  Many  cities  were  supporting  several  associations  of 
business  men,  all  working  for  a  common  purpose,  hut,  so  it  develo])ed, 
differing  in  their  methods,  viewpoints,  and  systems  of  operation. 
The  result  was  that  often  local  organizations  found  themselves  lined 
up  on  opposite  sides  in  the  consideration  of  important  business  (pies- 
tions,  and  not  infre(piently  disagreement  defeated  tlieir  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Because  of  a  lack  of  cohesion  these  local  chambers  contributed 
no  great  benefit  to  the  l)usiness  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

'rims  tliere  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  consciousness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men  tlie  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
country  was  being  regulated  by  legislation  enacted  largely  by  men 
unschooled  in  business.  If  a  representative  of  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce  or  trade  association  attempted  to  make  himself  heard  at 
Wasliington  or  at  a  State  cajiital,  that  reju’csentative  was  invariably 
confronted  witli  a  statement  after  this  fashion:  “You  do  not  come 
here  representing  more  than  an  individual  interest  or  an  individual 
or  community  opinion.” 

No  definite  action  was  taken  to  bring  the  Nation  into  a  unity  of 
commercial  thought  and  action  until  early  in  Ihl”,  when  President 
Taft  issued  a  call  for  a  national  CH)mmercial  conference  to  he  held  in 
Washington.  In  calling  this  conference  the  President  stated  that  ho 
wished  to  account  for  the  fact  that  economic  legislation  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  three  years  of  his  term  had  been  enacted 
without  the  com])etent  advice  of  business  men. 

“How  can  business  and  the  National  (lovernmeut  he  brought 
together  in  a  broad  national  coo])eration  that  will  aid  hotli  business 
and  the  (lovernment  asked  President  Taft. 

Tliere  came  immediate  responses  from  business  men  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  who  for  years  had  been  tliinking,  writing,  speaking,  and  work¬ 
ing  to  achieve  the  end  sought  by  the  President.  They  had  looked 
into  the  future  and  realized  tliat  business  must  make  itself  heard 
and  exert  its  influence  for  the  general  good  of  the  country;  they  felt 
that  the  chasm  between  business  and  Government  must  he  hridgi'd. 

'Fhese  men,  in  substance,  replied  to  President  'Faft:  Business  must 
he  represented  by  a  national  organization  that  will  work  in  close 
coojieration  with  the  National  Government;  that  will  nationalize 
the  business  mind,  create  a  unity  of  commercial  thought  and  action, 
and  so  focus  the  business  sentiment  of  the  country  and  so  con¬ 
structively  represent  the  business  needs  of  the  country  that  (\mgress 
and  the  executives  of  the  administration  will  he  able  to  ascertain 
from  impartial  and  unselfish  sources  the  business  feeling  of  the 
Nation.  And  such  an  organization  would  he  in  a  position  to  keep 
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('engross  infonnod  on  tlio  actual  business  rociuironionts  of  the  Nation 
in  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

On  April  22,  ltd  2,  there  assembled  at  Washington,  in  response  to 
the  President’s  call,  600  delegates  representing  317  commercial 
organizations.  They  came  from  all  hut  one  State  in  tlie  Tnion,  and 
there  were  present  also  delegates  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto 
Uico,  Hawaii,  and  from  the  American  ('hamhers  of  (’ommerce  of 
Paris,  Hrussels,  and  ('onstantinople. 

'Pwo  basic  ])rinciples  were  laid  down  by  the  National  ('ommercial 
(’onference  for  the  government  of  the  ('liamher  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first  was  that  absolute  democracy 
should  he  assured;  tliat  organizations  in  large  and  small  cities  should 
he  admitted  to  membership  on  ecpial  ground,  with  a  national  coun¬ 
cilor  representing  each.  The  secoiul  princijile  im])osed  was  that 
action  by  the  national  chamber  should  he  only  l)y  vote  of  duly  au¬ 
thorized  representatives  in  the  annual  or  special  meetings,  and,  in 
the  periods  between  meetings,  by  printed  referendum.  It  was  also 
decreed  that  only  national  ([uestions  affecting  the  commercial  life  of 
tlie  country  should  he  considered,  and  that  an  e.xhaustive  and  im¬ 
partial  analysis  of  every  (piestion  proposed  for  action  shouhl  he 
made  before  being  presented  to  the  members  of  the  national  chamber. 

From  the  first  the  national  chamber  had  a  firm  hold  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  business  life  of  the  country.  Elaborate  study  and 
inquiry  by  men  of  broad  e.xperience,  keen  analytical  ])ower,  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  had  yielded  much  valuable  data,  which  was 
pressed  into  immediate  use  by  the  national  chamber  in  the  jiursuance 
(»f  its  work  in  belialf  of  the  national  commercial  interests,  llead- 
(piarters  were  opened  in  Washington,  and  there  was  developed  the 
extensive  systoju  that  in  less  than  three  years  lias  ])laced  the  ('hamber 
of  Commorci'  of  the  United  States  in  the  dominant  position  in  the 
international  family  of  commercial  bodies.  H^very  means  was  jiro- 
vided  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  business  issues  and  problems  of 
the  nation  for  action  thereon,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  jiropaganda 
tliat  would  educate  and  nationalize  the  business  of  the  United  States. 

An  information  and  coojierative  bureau  with  extensive  ramifica¬ 
tions  was  established,  and  has  been  so  maintained  as  to  exercise  a 
large  usefulness  for  the  business  men  of  the  country.  This  bureau 
is  educative  and  advisory.  It  and  other  dejiartments  of  tlie  national 
chamber  lielj)  business  imui  and  local  organizations  to  help  themselves, 
d'he  local  industrial  associations  throughout  the  country  and  their 
membei’s  thus  become  units  in  a  vast  machinery  working  for  the 
common  good.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  national  chamber 
was  effected  a  weekly  bulletin  service  was  inaugurated.  Throughout 
the  year  all  activities  in  governmental  departments  affecting  business 
are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  weekly  bulletins.  This  service  was 
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su])pl<'in<'iit<‘(l  hy  \v<'(‘kly  <‘irculiirs  durini;  tlu*  s<‘ssi(tiis  of  ('oii<;r<‘ss 
ox|)laiiiin<;  and  j'lvinj'  tlio  status  of  all  ])ro|)osod  l('<;islatiou  hoarinj;  on 
husinoss.  A<lditional  hnllotins  an*  issiiod  wlH‘m*v<*r  occasion  m|nircs, 
on  l)usincss  oi-  crop  conditions  or  on  any  important  dcvclo])nu*nt  in 
the  tra<lc  field,  d'ln*  national  clnindM*r  next  turned  to  the  ])nhlication 
of  a  monthly  no\vs|)ap(‘r  tn'atin*;  constructively  all  phases  (*f  husiness. 
'I'liis  journal  (“The  Nation’s  Business")  is  now  widely  n'ad  l)y 
husiness  nn'ii  thr(mj;hont  tln^  country. 

Attracted  hy  tlx*  work  (»f  tin*  national  cliamher  thousands  (tf  new 
memhers  hecanu*  int<*r<*st(*d  in  tin*  local  chamhers  of  commerc<*  and 
hoards  of  trade*  and  in*w  local  comnn*rcial  unions  were  or>;ani/,ed  to 
|)artici])at.*  in  tin*  national  cooperative  mov<‘nn*nt.  The  numher  of 
commercial  hodi<*s  r(*|)r<*s(*nt(‘d  in  tin*  national  chandH*r  increas(*d 
from  .'117  to  (i(H).  with  a  constitin*nt  nn*mh<*rship  of  more*  than  a 
(plai  t er  of  a  million,  and  cordial  coo])eration  was  everywhere  mani- 
f(*st(*d.  Thus,  in  three  y«*ars  the  orjianization  has  h(*com(*  a  ])ot(*!it 
factor  in  tin*  comnn*rcial  life*  of  tin*  <*ntir<*  nation  and  now  jjives 
jiromise  of  wielding  a  tr(*nu*ndons  infln(*nce  in  the  shaping  of  national 
polici(*s  whicli  have*  for  tln*ir  aim  tin*  growth  and  d(*velopnn*nt  of 
for(*ign  as  w(*ll  as  domestic  commerci*. 

“The  Mining  Industry  in  Uruguay,”  hy  Rolf  Marst rainier,  in  tin* 
Kngineering  and  Mining  dournal  for  March  Id.  lt»lo.  is  a  brief  account 
of  that  Repuhlic's  recent  activitie's  in  the  dev(*lopment  of  its  mineral 
r(*sourc(*s.  Mr.  Marstrander  is  a  mining  (*ngineer  of  the  Institute)  de* 
(ie*ologia  y  Pe*rforacione*s  at  Me)nt(*vi(le*e),  and  is  thus  in  position  to 
give  first-hand  information  in  r(*gar(l  to  the  siihj(*ct. 

From  his  account  it  would  s(*e*m  that  until  the*  last  few  y(*ars  com¬ 
paratively  little*  was  done*  to  (l(*V(*l()p  the  mining  industry  in  that 
thriving  and  ])rogre*ssive*  country,  whose  chief  in(lustri(*s  are*  agricul¬ 
tural  and  pastoral.  .Some*  years  ago,  however,  the  Institute)  Nacional 
de  Agrononn'a  was  organized,  and  its  ge*ole)gical  department,  in  charge* 
of  a  very  active  and  eHicie*nt  ge*()l()gist,  about  two  years  ago  created 
the*  Institute)  de  (leologi'a  y  Ferfe)racie)n(*s,  with  the*  e)hj(*ct  of  inv(*sti- 
gating  and  elev(*le)ping  the  country’s  mim*ral  wealth.  As  a  iTsult, 
considerable  exploration  work  has  been  done*  re*cently  and  the*  mining 
industry  greatly  stinuilat(*el. 

According  to  Mr.  Marstrander’s  account,  the  drilling  department 
of  the*  institute*  has  nine  drills,  consisting  of  diamond, percussion, com¬ 
bination,  and  shot  drills  of  varying  caj)acities.  Both  this  and  the 
geological  department  of  the  institute  have  been  working  in  various 
parts  of  the  Republic  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Two  comprehen¬ 
sive  bulletins  have  been  |)ublislu*el,  and  se\x*ral  others  are  in  course  of 
prejiaration  and  will  be  publishe*el  within  a  short  time.  The  following 
paragraphs  embody  Mr.  Marstrander’s  description  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  existing  mines. 
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'riic  ol<l(‘st  iniiios,  and  tlu'  only  ones  wnrknd  coiitiiuiously  lor  any 
lon<i  |)(‘riod.  an'  tlin  >rold  mines  at  ('nnapirn,  situated  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  liivera.  in  tin*  nortln'rn  part  of  tlu'  K(‘pul)lie.  'I'lie  first  com¬ 
pany  startl'd  work  tlu'n'  in  ISli'.l.  Sinei'  tliat  time  tlu'  mines  hav«' 
ehanjfed  Ininds  sevc'ial  tinu's.  hi'inj;  opi'ratc'd  hy  rrujjuayan,  h'reneh. 
and  10n>;lisli  eompanii's  at  various  tinu's.  'Phe  last  company  sold  its 
holdinijs  in  Oetolx'r,  Kilo,  and  tlu'  pri'si'iit  owm'rs  are  ('niiajicd  in 
prospect inj;  work. 

From  1S!I4  to  KUd  the  yearly  production  of  tlu'  miiu's  has  avi'rajfed 
11.400  tons  of  on',  earryiiiix  n.7  pc'imyweijrhts  of  j;old  |)er  ton.  Tlu' 
larijest  production  was ‘iO. 000  tons,  tin'  hi<;hest  yearly  yield  0.2  |)enny- 
wei^hts  pc'r  ton  and  the  lowi'st  2.4  pc'imy weijjhts.  4'he  plant  of  thesi' 
mines  at  ('orrales  comprises  2  rock  breakers.  (»0  stamps.  2  tube 
mills.  12  amal<;amaters.  2  cones,  and  0  open  cyanide  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  :{0  tons  each.  An  ai'iial  tramway,  about  11  kilometers 
lonj;.  eonneets  the  plant  with  tlu'  mines.  'Phe  ore  occurs  in  (piartz 
veins  interseetin*'  dioritic  rocks.  "Phe  mineralized  <;round  extends 
over  a  vast  re<;ion  in  this  part  of  the  country,  hut  trained  men  and 
careful  ('xamination  are  necessary  to  detect  the  payahh'  ore.  Other 
^old  mines  in  this  district  are  the  Zapucay  and  Samuel  Blixeii  mines, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Uivera.  the  latter  heiiif;  operated  on  a 
small  scale  at  jiresent. 

At  Soldado.  in  the  Di'partim'ut  of  Minas,  tlu'rc'  exists  another  aurif- 
I'rous  zone  where  <rold  and  coppi'r  have  been  extracted  from  numerous 
pyritiferous  and  cupriferous  zones.  Many  assays  show  an  astonish- 
inj'  content  of  <rold  and  copper,  sonu'  yii'ldin*;  as  hi<;h  as  4  ounces 
(»  pennyweights  ^old  and  20  pi'r  c('nt  coppi'r.  These  hijih-firade  assays 
may  he  ascribed  to  samples  taken  from  the  zone  of  sulphide  enrich¬ 
ment  from  which  practically  all  the  ore  mined  has  been  taken.  The 
Spandiards  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  work  these  veins.  In 
1S.54  a  rru*xuayan  company  started  hut  suhseijuently  ahandoned  work 
at  the  mines.  In  K.IO'.I  another  company  resumed  work  on  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  S  per  cent  cop|)er  and  d.s  ])ennywei<;hts  <;old  |)er  ton  as  an 
averae;!'.  A  mill  was  erected,  hut  lack  of  capital  caused  a  suspension 
of  the  work  in  1012. 

Beside  the  Soldado  mine,  only  one  cop|)er  mine  has  been  worked 
in  this  country  -namely,  the  Oriental  mine  in  the  Department  of 
Maldonado,  ('onsiderahle  work  has  been  done  here  on  two  coiiper 
veins,  containin'^  from  S  to  10  per  cent  eopiier  and  havin';  a  maximum 
width  of  2  meters.  'Phe  <;alleries  and  shafts  are  in  j;ood  condition 
and  comparatively  well  drained,  hut  the  mine  has  not  been  regularly 
worked  in  recent  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Kivera.  near  the  gold  mines,  there  exists  a 
large  iron-manganese  deposit,  containing  about  HJi  per  cent  iron  and 
2d  |ier  cent  manganese.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  SO.OOO. ()()()  tons 
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can  be  taken  out  by  open  cut.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  I'nif^uay 
Maiifianese  Co.  A  branch  railway  line  is  projected  to  the  main  line 
leadinji  to  Montevideo.  Much  developing  work  has  been  done.  Other 
deposits  of  iron  and  manganese  ore  exist  at  Carrasco,  with  30  to  40 
per  cent  manganese;  at  l^iedra  tlel  Gigante,  Department  of  Minas, 
hematite  and  magnetite;  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  same  department, 
hematite;  and  at  Cerro  Mulero,  Department  of  Treinta  y  Tres, 
magnetite. 

At  Las  Conchillas,  Department  of  (’olonia,  near  the  La  Plata  estuary, 
talc  of  excellent  ((uality  has  been  mined  for  the  last  seven  years.  Tlie 
total  ])roduction  has  been  7,000  tons,  the  greater  ])art  of  whicli  is 
shipped  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  cpiarrving  industry  is  very  important  in  ITuguay.  Most  ot 
the  granite  (piarries  are  situated  along  the  south  coast,  especially  in 
tlie  Departments  of  Colonia  and  Maldonado.  Theipiarryat  Piriapolis 
has  installed  modern  Swedish  stone-cutting  machinery  capable  of 
producing  32,000  paving  blocks  per  day.  The  largest  (juantities  of 
limestone  and  marbles  are  found  in  the  eastern  deiiartments  in  the 
crystalline  schist  formation  extending  over  large  areas. 

As  to  oil  and  coal,  probabilities  of  their  existence  are  jiresent,  and 
the  Instituto  de  Geologia  y  Perforaciones  is  carrying  on  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  country.  Peat 
investigations  are  likewise  to  be  started  in  a  systematic  way  all  over 
the  Republic. 

“Brazil  Coffee  in  England”  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  which  describes  tbe 
methods  emjiloyed  by  the  Brazilian  Govermmmt  to  make  its  chief 
product  popular  in  Great  Britiau.  In  order  to  insure  a  constant 
demand  for  its  great  output  of  coffee  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Brazilian  Government  luis  taken  important  measures  to  make  the 
product  known  and  apiireciated  by  the  Eurojiean  public. 

One  of  the  methods  used  is  the  distribution  of  ready-made  coffee 
at  the  leading  international  exhibitions  that  are  so  freijuently  held 
in  European  countries,  and  it  is  stated  that  under  the  direction  of 
the  ('ount  da  ('oncei^ao  (who  is  himself  a  large  coffee  planter  in 
Brazil)  and  his  wife  this  has  been  done  at  great  expense*  and  on  such 
a  generous  scale  as  to  merit  success. 

Plenty  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  to  bo  obtained  from  the  stores  and 
grocery  establishments  throughout  Great  Britiau.  This  has  been 
seen  to  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  Pure  Coflee  Co.,  of  Brazil  House, 
London.  This  company  Inis  been  in  the  field  for  some  time  and  has 
operated  with  the  requisite  commercial  vigor  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  with  its  financial  coojieration.  The 
company  was  formed  in  1908,  and,  according  to  the  writer  of  the 
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article  in  the  journal,  has  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Sao 
Paulo  to  jiopularize  the  coffee  of  tliat  State  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom. 

Independent,  however,  of  mere  acfiuaintance  of  the  jmhlic  with 
the  claims  of  Sao  Paulo  coffee,  the  writer  continues,  the  article  itself 
is  put  up  under  conditions  insuring  tliat  the  consumer  shall  reeeive 
it  in  tlie  best  jiossitde  condition  for  fm'wing.  It  is  in  sealed  tins 
surrounded  hy  a  multicolored  label,  on  which  are  printed  directions 
for  use,  a  statement  that  the  contents  are  guaranteed  pure  by  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  that  the  tin  is  air-tight, 
to  make  sure  that  the  freshness  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  are  retained 
unimiiaired  till  tlie  tin  is  ojiened,  and  the  Government  guaranty 
apiieaiN  on  each  ])ackage  in  tlie  form  of  a  red  seal,  thus  assuring  the 
consumer  that  he  lias  the  jierfect  article  for  the  money  he  pays. 

That  the  company  has  worked  to  some  jnirjiose  is  obvious  from 
the  large  number  of  dealers  that  now  carry  the  goods  in  stock.  It 
elaims  to  have  ,5, ()()()  retail  grocers  on  the  lists,  which,  naturally, 
under  pressure  of  constant  canvassing  and  advertising,  will  increase 
in  numhers.  Furthermore,  the  company,  realizing  that  very  few 
people  know  how  to  make  good  coffee,  has  put  on  the  market  a  special 
coffee  maker,  called  the  “Tricolator,”  and  with  the  aid  of  this  ajipa- 
ratus  lias  been  successful  in  teaching  the  British  public  how  to  make 
coffee  and  get  the  best  out  of  it.  According  to  the  writer,  there  are 
houses  in  London  the  owners  of  which  may  he  called  household  names, 
hut  where  if  you  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee  you  will  probably  be  served 
with  a  licpior  which  you  will  pronounce  the  most  wretched  stuff  you 
ever  drank.  Then*  are  not  many  such,  of  course,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  very  few  indeed  where  you  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee 
that  will  ajiproach  the  flavor  of  the  liipior  that  can  be  obtained  when 
prepared  with  a  proper  ajiparatus  by  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
handle  it. 

Apart  from  the  method  of  canning  and  exposing  showy  labels  on 
the  coffee  package,  the  variety  of  advertising  matter  used  by  the 
company  is  not  extensive.  But  the  success  of  the  coffee  is  no  doubt 
due  rather  to  its  inherent  value  than  to  advertising. 

“  Birds  that  Save  Human  Lives  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  number  o?  tlie  Spanish  edition  of  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  I’nion,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  translated 
in  the  following  paragrajihs: 

To  the  average  jiersoii  who  is  unac((uaiiited  with  the  oi)eration  and  details  of  tlie 
mining  indii.stry,  the  sight  of  a  miner  carrying  a  cage  with  a  live  hird  in  it  into  a 
mine  calls  forth  a  qiie.stion  as  to  why  the  workman  carries  the  little  hird.  When 
the  facts  are  known,  it  is  readily  understood.  .Scientists  have  found  that  when 
noxious  gases  are  pre.sent  in  mines  in  such  jiroiiortions  as  to  endanger  human  life, 
the  little  hird  will  give  the  warning  long  before  the  miner  himself  is  made  aware  of 
the  fact  through  his  own  senses. 


MINK  UESCCKHS  ENTEIUNCi  AN  KXI'EKIMKNT  TI  UE. 

Ill  I’illsl>ur};h,  I’a.,  the  ci'iitor  of  a  lurco  minini;  ri't-ion,  llio.  T  iiilod  Stales  llureati  of  Mines  maintains  a 
rescue  anil  experiment  station.  The  illustration  .shows  two  rescuers  fully  equipped  eiiterini;  one  of  the 
exiH'rimenl  tulws  with  a  canary  bird. 


is  miiio  Ihi'  rpscut'rs  ('iiH'rcd  llip  tii 
walchint;  them  for  first  sitrns  of  ftas. 


S.  Itfirenu  of  Minps. 


TESTIN'C  THE  COMfAHATIVE  EFFECT  OF  CARBON  MONOXlOE  ON  MAN  AND  BIRD. 


The  ilhistriitioii  shows  Mr.  (feorne  A.  Burrell,  a  chemist  of  the  Cniteil  States  Bureau  of  .Mines,  in  an 
air-tit;ht  case  in  wliich  there  is  carlton  monoxide  gas.  Mr.  Burrell  is  demonstrating  how  much  more 
of  the  (Hfisonous  gas  a  man  can  stand  than  a  canary  Itird.  He  remained  in  tliis  case  eight  minutes 
after  the  i)ird  was  asphyxiated. 


% 
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Tliere  aro  many  varieties  ctf  mine  gases,  some,  of  eoiirse.  far  more  deadly  than  otliers. 
Many  of  these  ga.ses  may  he  detected  hy  simj)ly  watching  tlie  miner's  lamj>,  wliich  is 
carried  attached  to  the  caj)  of  the  miner:  indeed,  the  miner's  lamp  gives  warning  of 
almost  every  dangerous  comlition  of  the  atmosi>here  in  a  mine  e.vcept  the  j)re.sence 
of  carhon  monoxide.  The  latter  gas.  however,  may  he  i)resent  in  deadly  (piantitie.s- 

Tlie  presence  of  this  ])oi.sonoiis  gas.  often  after  ex])losions  and  tires,  has  caused 
de'ath  to  a  great  many  miners.  An  insj)ection  of  the  rej)orts  of  tho.se  exi)losions  and 
tires  in  which  lives  have  heen  lost,  shows  that  this  gas  is  often  the  cau.se  of  many  of 
the  fatalities.  After  a  recent  disaster  in  a  mine  in  Penn.sylvania  in  which  21  men 
were  killed,  the  bodies  of  17  men  .showed  no  marks  of  violence  such  as  would  he  ])ro- 
duced  hy  the  concus.siou  of  an  explosion.  Tests  of  thehloodof  a  mimherof  victims 
showed  that  death  was  caused  hy  carhon  monoxide.  Not  oidy  have  men  ])re.sent  in 
mines  at  the  time  of  di.sa.stt'rs  succumhed  to  this  gas,  hut  re.scuers  endeavoring  to  save 
their  unfortunate  comrades  have  also  i)erished. 

Various  chemical  tests  have  heen  re.sorted  to  in  order  to  a.scertain  the  |)re.sence  of 
this  deadly  gas:  hut  the  time  recpiired  to  make  su<-h  tests  and  the  need  of  the  services 
of  a  i)er.stin  with  a  knowledge  of  gas  analysis,  with  in.struments,  etc.,  is  almost  im- 
]>ractical.  e.sjH'cially  immediately  after  a  mine  accident.  Mice  and  birds  have  heen 
tested  with  varying  degrees  of  .success  in  detecting  the  gas  in  (|uestion. 

Mifo  nro  said  to  Iti*  slow  iti  rospoiuliti"  to  tlio  proseoco  of  such  small 
pcrcciitajics  of  carhon  motio.xidc  as  would  cause  distress  to  a  man  at 
work,  and  experiments  similar  to  those  performed  on  mice  were  tried 
witli  birds,  ('anarv  birds  were  confined  in  a  jar  in  atmospheres  con- 
taitiinjr  the  following  jtercentages  of  carbon  m(Mn)xide;  (l.Oh  per  cent: 
().1'2  ])er  cent;  0.()'2  jtercent;  (1.2')  percent,  etc. 

The  various  efl'ects  on  tlie  birds  were  interestino;.  When  kept  in 
the  air  containin"  0.2!)  jter  cetit  of  the  carbon  mono.xide  the  bird  fell 
from  th(*  perch  in  two  and  one-half  minutes,  but  wlien  jdaced  in  fresh 
air  it  revived  in  five  minutes. 

After  a  series  of  tests  it  was  shown  that  canaries  are  better  than 
mice  as  indicators  of  the  ])resence  of  noxious  o;ases  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mines,  since  tlu'v  mon*  quickly  show  signs  of  distress  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  carhon  monoxide.  In  addition,  the  symptons  of  poisoning 
in  the  birds  are  much  more  clearly  defined.  A  bird  sways  notice¬ 
ably  on  its  perch  before  falling,  and  its  fall  is  a  better  inilication  of 
danger  than  is  the  squatting  ))osi(ion  that  the  mouse  generally 
assumes.  Consequently  the  binls  tiot  only  give  more  timely  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  presence  of  the  dangerous  gases,  but  exhibit  symptoms 
that  are  more  easily  noticed  hy  exploring  parties. 

In  conducting  experiments  some  of  the  scientists  of  the  United 
States  (lovernment  have  undertaken  dangerous  feats.  One  scientist 
entered  a  chamber  where  0.2.^  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide  had  been 
introduced.  He  carried  with  him  a  canary  and  a  pigeon.  The  canary 
showed  distress  in  1  minute  and  fell  from  the  perch  in  3  minutes; 
the  pigeon  became  ill  in  11  minutes;  while  the  man  remained  in  the 
atmos|)here  20  minutes,  and  the  only  bad  immediate  effect  was  a 
headache.  Later  he  was  sick  for  10  hours,  and  it  is  believed  that 
had  he  nunained  in  the  atmosphere  -10  minutes  in  all,  he  would  have 
been  killed. 


PAX  AMERICA  IX  THE  MAGAZIXES. 
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Paleolithic  Art  as  Represented  in  the  Collections  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  by  George  Grant  MacCurcly,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  American  Museum  Journal,  is  an  interesting  account 
of  certain  specimens  of  paleolithic  art  recently  acquired  by  the 
museum.  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  Prof.  MacCurdy,  of  Yale  University, 
secured  the  specimens  b)r  the  museum  during  the  summer  of  1912. 
These  specimens  are  of  especial  interest  because  of  their  bearing  on 
the  technology  and  art  of  the  upper  jialeolithic  period,  and  were 
selected  with  the  object  of  filling  serious  gaps  in  the  museum’s  series. 

Among  other  specimens  of  the  Aurignacian  epoch  in  paleolithic 
art  the  museum  has  a  series  of  records  presumed  to  have  been  kept 
by  Aurignacian  hunters,  the  so-called  marques  de  chasse,  shown  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  photographs.  The  most  interesting  speci¬ 
men,  however,  secured  in  1912,  is  the  engraved  hgure  of  a  horse  on  a 
limestone  slab,  a  photograph  of  which  is  also  reproduced  herewith. 

'Fhe  following  is  Dr.  MacCurdy’s  ilescription  of  the  jdace  (in  France) 
where  this  treasure  was  found  and  of  the  specimen  itself: 

\  short  dLstance  below  Sergeac  (Dordogne)  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Vezere  w  a  pictur¬ 
esque  little  valley  cut  in  the  limestone  formation  by  a  small  brook,  Ruisseau  des 
Roches,  tributary  to  the  Vezere.  Th  is  valley  is  flanked  by  shelters  that  have  cnimbled 
away  until  there  is  now  little,  if  any,  overhang  left  to  the  rocks,  the  entire  group  being 
referred  to  as  Station  des  Roches.  Several  of  these  shelters  were  inhabited  by  paleo¬ 
lithic  man. 

This  region  had  been  partially  explored  by  several  prehistorians, 
including  M.  Keverdit  (more  than  80  years  ago)  and  the  Abbe  Land- 
estiue.  Recently  M.  L.  Didon,  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  du 
Commerce  et  des  Postes,  at  Perigueux,  took  leases  on  some  of  the  more 
promising  shelters  and  began  excavations.  The  excavations  at  the 
Ahri  lilanchard  des  Roches,  a  station  representing  the  Middle  Aurig¬ 
nacian  epoch,  had  been  practically  completed  before  our  visit  and  a 
paper  published  on  the  results.  Station  No.  2,  des  Roches  de  Sergeac, 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Aurignacian  epoch,  had  been  partiaUy 
explored  by  M.  Didon,  who  found  there  not  only  the  large  engraved 
figure  of  a  horse,  hut  also  many  iiulustrial  remains,  of  which  the 
American  Museum  obtained  the  greater  part.  These  objects  were 
found  half  way  up  the  sloping  hillside  under  a  thick  coating  of  talus 
that  once  formed  the  overhanging  rock.  Diagonally  across  the 
valley  and  within  but  little  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  is  the  Ahri 
Jilanchard  des  Roches,  from  which,  likewise,  the  New  York  Museum 
secured  a  collection.  *  *  * 

The  principal  piece  in  the  New  York  collection  is  an  engraved 
figure  of  a  horse  on  a  limestone  slab,  that  was  found  in  a  deposit  of 
Upper  Aurignacian  age  at  rock-shelter  No.  2,  des  Roches  de  Sergeac. 
This  figure,  about  6S  centimetem  in  length,  is  cut  rather  deeply  into 


M.\U<it  E.S  DE  ClIASSE  (lE  ArUKJXAClAX  III  XTEUS. 


Tlio  American  Museum  jwssesses  a  series  of  records  kept  bv  Aurifinaciaii  hunters,  the  so-calltMl  marcpies  de 
chasses.  Bone  was  generally  used  for  lliis  purixise.  'I'tie  collection  also  bears  evidence  to  the  love  of  ornament 
so  typical  of  the  Aurittnacians  in  the  jierforaied  teeth  of  the  cave  bear,  cave  lion,  and  reindeer,  as  well  as  in  per- 
foraiwi  shells.  ( lllustratint;  ‘‘Paleolithic  Art  in  The  Americatt  Museum,”  by  (leortte  tJrant  .MacCurdy.J 


of  The  Miiseinn  .h 


This  figure  engraved  on  a  rough  limestone  slab  is  one  of  the  prineit)al  spwimens  in  tlie  American  Museum  eollc<'tion. 
Tile  figure  is  alMuit  2  feet  in  lenglli  and  file  lines  are  cut  rattier  deeply.  The  gravers  used  must  liave  lieen  larger 
and  lieavier  than  those  ordinarily  found,  and  in  fart  flint  gravers  strong  enough  for  the  work  have  lieen  discovered. 
The  general  shafie  of  the  horse'is  typical  of  the  stockily  huill  Quaternary  horse,  whose  nearest  living  relatives 
arc  the  species  from  the  desert  of  tiohi.  KqvvK  iindialukii.amX  that  native  Ui  the  He  d'Yeii.  off  the  west  coast  of 
France,  f  Illustrating  “  I’aleolithic  .\rt  in  The  .\merican  .Museum.”  liy  (ieorge  t’.rant  MacCurdy.) 
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tho  slab,  the  surface  of  wliich  is  roucjli  aiul  irregular  and  had  never 
been  prepared  in  advance  for  the  en<iravin<j.  Among  tho  tools  used 
by  Aurignaeian  artists  were  a  variety  of  gravers  made  by  beveling 
one  or  b(»th  ends  of  a  bladelike  flint  flake.  The  work  here  was 
evidently  done  by  a  larger,  heavier  tool  tlian  the  ordinary  graver,  as 
the  incisions  are  not  only  deep,  but  also  broad.  Flint  tools  that 
might  well  have  served  to  do  the  cutting  were  found  in  the  same 
station.  The  size  of  the  tool  and  the  irregularity  of  the  surface 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  apparent  crudity  of  the  drawing, 
which  might  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  an  early  rather 
than  a  late  phase  of  Aurignaeian  engraving. 

The  artist  i.s  at  times  uncertain  in  his  stroke.  The  curve  in  the  re<;ion  of  the  sliort 
standing  mane  is  exaggerated,  and  it  is  difticult  to  account  for  the  irn^gnlarity  of  the 
line  that  begins  at  the  l)ase  of  the  ear  and  emls  at  the  hack  of  the  nwk.  a  little  for¬ 
ward  of  the  withers.  In  <lrawing  the  fore  legs  a  false  stroke  was  made  that  begins  at 
the  chest  and  pa.sses  downward,  slanting  outward  a  little  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
inability  of  the  artist  to  rei)res(‘nt  the  legs,  both  fore  and  hind,  in  profile  is  likewise 
apparent.  Each  k^g  app(*ars  independent  of  its  mate  as  if  the  two  were  seen  from  in 
front  instea<l  of  from  the  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shape  of  the  body  is  character¬ 
istic  for  the  small  Quaternary  horse  of  stocky  build  who.se  nearest  living  repres<‘nta- 
tives  are  the  horse  from  the  <lesert  of  (iobi,  Equus  przeu'alski i ,  and  the  native  horse 
on  the  He  d'Yeu  off  the  west  coast  of  France.  That  j)ortion  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
Uil  and  a  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  hips  were  incised  had  been  broken  off  and 
was  not  recovere<l  by  M.  Didon. 


“The  City  of  Philadelphia”  is  a  descriptive  article  appearing  iu  a 
recent  number  of  tbe  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  which  are  given  many  interesting  facts  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  throughout  tbe  Americas,  jterbaps  not  even  in  tbe 
United  States.  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  tbe  following  English 
version  of  portions  of  the  article; 

In  l(i81  Charles  II  granted  to  William  Penn  a  certain  tract  of  land  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  was  to  be  laid  out  for  a  town  “in  the  most  convenient 
place  for  health  and  navigation.”  .Vccordingly,  a  year  later,  a  site  wa.s  selected 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Itivers.  the  land  j)urcha.sed  from  its  Indian 
owners,  and  the  little  (Quaker  colony  under  the  leadershij>  of  Penn  started  the  town 
on  this  broad  plain,  about  102  miles  uit  the  Delaware  from  the  .\tlantic  Ocean. 
From  that  small  beginning  has  grown  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Fnited  States, 
<'0vering  an  area  of  ].‘I2  .srjuare  miles  and  having  a  j)oj)ulation  of  l,.5-I!».000. 

The  city  was  laid  out  on  the  “checkerboard’’  plan,  its  streets  running  north  and 
.south  and  east  and  west,  its  main  axis  being  the  int(‘rsection  of  Broad  and  Market 
Streets,  the  hK  ution  of  the  (  ity  Hall.  This  remarkable  structuns  which  is  really  a 
(•ollection  of  several  buildings,  covers  a  larger  area  than  any  p(*rmanent  building  in 
the  Fnited  .States.  It  (K-ciipies  four  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  William  Penn,  which  is  '.M  feet  in  height,  while  the  tower  on  which 
the  statue  is  placed  is  .alO  feet  high.  Like  other  great  .\meri<'an  cities,  Philadel])hia 
takes  great  pride  in  her  tlu)usands  of  magnificent  buililings.  costing  many  millions 
of  dollars.  While  many  of  these  buildings  are  of  gn'at  height,  the  extravagant 
“skys<-raper”  construction  has  not  been  encourag(‘d  to  the  .same  extent  as  in  New 
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IMioto  by  F.  W.  Staley.  IMiiladolphia. 

THE  CITY  HAEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.- 

Thb  rpinarkahlo  structure  covers  a  larger  area  than  any  other  j)ermauent  building  in  the  l'nite<I  States.  It  occupies 
four  and  a  half  acres  of  ground  and  is  surmounterl  by  a  statue  of  William  Penn,  which  is  37  feet  high,  mounted  on  J 
(lie  tower,  which  is  510  feet  in  heigiit. 


J 


liiotois  l>v  William  H.  Kaii.  l*hilaiit‘I|iliia. 

CHESTNUT  STIiEKT,  IHIIEADEEI'JirA,  I*A. 


Ill  the  older  sections  of  the  city  the  streets  ;iri'  soniewhut  narrow,  esfM'cially  when  coinniiriMl  witli  its 
iiKHlern  honlevards.  On  these  streias  vehicles  are  iiermitted  to  move  (inly  in  one  direction,  lhn> 
relievitic  the  congestion  of  trallic  which  would  otherwise  result. 


TIIK  I'KNN.SYIA’AM.V  H.MLItO.M)  ST.VTION,  I>Hn..M)KLPm.\,  PA. 


The  passcncer  station  of  the  Petmsylvania  Railroad  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  best  equij>|)ed  structntvs  of  its  kind  in  the  I'nited  States,  easily  accommodatin);  the 
thousands  of  travelers  who  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  third  largi'st  city  in  the  fnited  Stap's  every 
day. 


THE  (JIUAKl)  TUrST  CO.’S  IIUIEOIXC. 

sii  |)hi'ii  (iiranl,  llio  founder  of  this  creat  l)ankin(;  lum.se,  was  one  of  Philadelphia's  ttfoatest  phiiimlhro- 
pisls,  tiirani  College,  one  of  his  henefael ions,  heinc  one  of  the-  most  tioled  and  weaithiest  philanthropic  in- 
'tilutions  in  the  world. 


THE  C.NITEI)  ST.\TES  MINT,  I’lIIE.VDEEPHI.V,  P.\. 

The  first  mint  was  estahiished  hy  the  I'niled  .Slates  (iovernment  in  Phihwielphia  in  1792.  .Since  that 
dale  mints  have  been  estahiished  in  four  other  cities. 
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York’s  Imsiness  section,  so  that  the  visitor  is  spared  the  feelin>t  that  he  is  peranilni- 
latin"  in  the  dismal  depths  of  immen.se  cha.sms  whose  precij>itous  stone  walls  shut 
out  the  cheerin"  rays  of  even  the  midday  sun. 

From  the  standi)oint  of  historical  interest  Philadelphia  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  <'ities  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  was  there  that  the  lirst  Continental  Congress 
a.ssemhled  in  1774;  there  the  Declaration  of  IndejK-ndence  was  signed  Jtily  4,  177(i: 
there  the  Constitution  of  the  I’nited  States  was  framed  and  promulfrated  in  1787; 
and  there  the  lirst  Pre.sident  of  the  I’nited  States  had  his  oflicial  residence,  Phila- 
deli)hia  having  heen  the  capital  of  the  country  from  1790  to  1800.  The  first  hank 
was  established  there  in  1781,  and  in  1792  the  first  mint  started  operations.  There, 
too,  ‘‘rare  old  Hen.  Franklin”  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  heinj;.  uttered  his  beni<rn 
homilies.  j)uhlished  his  ‘‘Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.”  and  helped  with  mifrht  and 
main  to  steer  the  rather  unsteady  ‘‘shij)  of  state”  throuirh  its  first  troublous  seas,  and 
final!)  tliere  (ieorsre  'Wa.shinsjton  delivered  his  farewell  address  to  his  countrymen. 

As  an  industrial  and  manufacturiiif'  center  Philadelphia  akso  ranks  third  in  the 
I’nited  States.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  if  slauf'hterhou.se  and  .sweat-.shoj> 
l>roducts  are  excluded  Philadelphia  leads  both  Chicas'o  and  New  York  in  the  value 
of  manufactured  {toods.  The  city  produces  somethin*;  over  81)50, (M)0, 000  worth  of 
floods  annually,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  about  250.000  persons  are  employed. 
In  1909  its  manufactures  of  textiles  alone  amounted  to  8158.000.000.  a  record  .surpa.s.sinf; 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world  in  this  industry.  In  carpets  and  ru*rs  Philadeli)hia 
factories  produce  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  jrroduct  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Amon*;  the  city’s  great  industries  the  Cramp’s  shiptards  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  This  plant  employs  8,000  workmen,  and  during  the  year  191 1  built  812.000.000 
wr)rth  of  ships  of  various  kinds,  including  some  of  the  great  battleships.  Another 
great  industry  is  the  building  of  street  cars,  the  Philadeli)hia  j)roduct  being  seen  in 
almost  every  leading  city  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  large  foreign  cities.  ( »ne 
company  engaged  in  this  industry  turned  out  84,000.000  worth  of  cars  in  1!I09.  Another 
great  j)lant  is  the  Haldwin  Locomotive  Works,  established  in  1882,  who.se  factories 
now  cover  an  area  of  210  acres,  giving  emi>loyment  to  15*. 000  men.  and  who.se  cai)acity 
is  8  complete  locomotives  per  working  day,  or  over  2,500  per  year. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  the  business  .section  of  Philadelphia  have  only  a  single  line 
of  street  car  tracks,  which  nece.ssitates  the  operation  of  electric  car  lines  in  a  series  of 
circuits.  The  wider  streets  have  the  usual  double  track  system.  Only  a  few  miles 
of  underground  railways  are  in  operation,  while  the  surface  lines  have  a  trackage  of 
over  025  miles. 

The  port  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware  River  takes  in  about  8  miles  of  water 
front,  and  at  its  numerous  docks  may  be  seen  .ships  from  every  maritime  country  in 
the  world.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  80  miles  above  the  city,  its  channel  dei)th 
being  from  25  to  510  feet.  The  Penn.sylvania  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
and  affiliated  companies  .serve  the  city  with  excellent  railroad  facilities. 

The  city  is  well  sui)plied  with  printing  and  publishing  hou.ses,  its  newspapers  and 
Some  of  its  magazines  having  an  international  circulation.  The  third  newsjtaper 
established  in  the  colonies  was  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  of  Philadelphia,  which 
first  api)eared  in  Dtx-emher.  1719.  The  Philadel])hia  (iazette  was  e.stablished  in  1728. 
Two  of  the  most  widely  circulated  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies’  Home  .lotirnal  claim  Philadelphia  as  their  home. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with  the 
aid  of  the  select  council,  which  is  compo.sed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  47  wards 
into  which  the  city  is  divided,  to  which  are  added  88  members  of  the  common  council. 
The  mayor  appoints  the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  such  as  j)ublic  health, 
charities,  taxation,  education,  water,  police,  etc.  The  city  exj)ends  on  an  average 
about  88.000.000  annually  on  its  public  schools;  82.000,000  for|water;  84,000,000  on 
its  streets  and  roads;  84,000,000  for  its  police  protection;  82,000.000  on  its  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  total  revenues  of  the  city  amount  to  about  844,000,000  annually. 


THE  OLD  LIBERTY  BELL. 

Tho  sipiinK  of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental  .\ssembly  in  Philadelphia  on  July  t, 
1776,  was  heralded  to  the  expectant  citizens  by  the  ringint;  of  this  massive  old  bell.  In  its  cracked  con¬ 
dition  it  is  still  prt'served  in  Independence  Hall,  and  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Occasionally  it  has  been  taken  from  its  home  to  be  exhibited  in  expositions,  and 
the  old  l)ell  is  now  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  added  to  the  numerous  historical  relics  which  add 
such  an  attractive  feature  to'the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition. 


A  DOKMITOKY  OK  TIIK  I  NIVKKSITY  OK  I’EXN'SYIA  AN'IA. 

Koundcd  ill  1740.  the  I'nivcrsity  of  I’ciiiisylvimia,  lonitod  at  I’liiladclphia,  is  one  of  tho  croat  itislitutions 
of  loarniii)'  of  ttu'  rnitcd  .States.  On  its  campus  of  tio  acres  arc  :i0  Imildint's.  which  accominodati'  an 
annual  attendance  of  students  to  the  number  of  .■|.tHKl. 


INDKl’EXDE.NCK  HALL,  I'lni.ADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  ‘‘Cradli'  of  .Vnierican  l.ibertv”  stands  in  a  small  jiark  in  the  heart  of  the  city— a  monument  to  the 
intri'pid  patriots  who  dc-clared  the  indeix’iidence  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  Cri'at 
Kritain.  It  has  been  turned  into  a  museum  of  Americati  antiquities  and  a  shritii'  for  all  who  lovi' 
liberty  of  cotiscietice,  freedom  of  six'ech,  and  popular  self-coverutneni. 


VIEWS  IN  FAIKMOUNT  PAUK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  city  parks  in  the  world,  emltracing  an  area  of  over  S,!!**  acres  and  boasting 
of  Iteautiful  natural  scenery  rarely  met  with  in  the  environs  of  a  large  city. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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Scliools  and  institutions  of  loarning  are  })lentiful,  and  edtieation  is  within 

the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  child.  The  ITiiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in 
17)0,  is  one  of  the  "rcat  institutions  of  learniiur  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Its  80  huildings  are  collected  on  a  campus  covering  an  area  of  00  acres,  wliile  the 
average  numher  of  students  is  about  5.000.  Among  the  e(hicational  institutions  of 
the  city  perhaj)s  the  most  unicpie  are  the  Pliiladelphia  Commercial  Mu.s€‘ums.  founded 
ill  KS05.  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  concerning  the  products,  require- 
ments,  manm'rs.  and  customs  of  different  ])arts  of  the  world.  They  contain  large 
geographic  exhihits  from  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  M'est  Indies,  Africa, 
.\.sia,  and  ()(!eaniea.  In  the  daily  ilhi.strated  lectures  given  to  students  of  the  public 
schools  samples  of  raw  and  manufactured  jiroducts  from  many  foreign  countries  are 
u.sed  to  demon,«trate  the  .subjects  taught, 

Philadeljihia  is  well  sujiplied  with  beautiful  jiarks,  the  largest  being  I'airmount 
Park,  which  covers  an  area  of  8,-118  acres,  affording  a  place  of  recn'ution  and  amuse¬ 
ment  for  both  old  and  young.  It  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  Kiver 
for  a  distance  of  ■!  miles,  and  its  natural  beauties  are  unexcelled  by  any  of  the  other 
great  city  parks  of  the  world.  Not  far  from  the  park  is  the  Zoological  (iarden,  said 
to  contain  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  animals  of  the  world  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  Drexel  Institute,  founded  by  one  of  Philadelphia's  greatest  philan- 
thro])ists.  A.  ,1.  Drexel.  whose  buildings  and  ecpiipment  co.st  over  $4,500,000.  isanother 
of  the  city's  celebrated  educational  institutions,  its  object  being  the  extension  and 
im])rov(‘meut  of  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  opening  better  and  wider  avenues 
of  employment  to  young  men  and  women.  It  provides  free  lectures,  classical  concerts, 
free  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  museum. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Philadelphia  is  unexcelleil  as  a  city  for  re.sidential  as  well 
as  business  purposes,  and  well  de.serves  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  really  great  world 
cities. 

“  School  Architecture  ”  is  the  title  of  ait  article  in  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Bulletin,  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  huildino; 
modern  schoolhouses  in  (’alifornia,  sliowiii"  advanced  ideas  as  to 
iirchitecture,  li"htin"  facilities,  etc.  The  followino;  is  the  English 
version : 

l-'ive  y<'ars  ago  the  head  of  iiiiblic  instruction  in  the  State  of  California  issued  a  little 
book  which  was  given  a  wide  circulation  throughout  that  State,  .\mongthe  many 
interesting  statements  it  <  ontained  was  the  following:  “It  is  almost  as  chea])  to  build 
abeautifiiKsehoolhouseasanugly  one,  when  we  knowhow.  California,  like  old  (ireece, 
is  a  land  of  beautiful  things.  Sun  and  .sea  and  mountains,  streams  and  trees  and  llow- 
ers.  eons])ire  to  make  it  a  ])lac(‘  in.s])iring  to  the  ])ainter,  th(“  iioet,  th<‘  musician,  and 
delightful  as  a  dwelling  ]>laee  for  man.  \V<*  who  live  here  now  .should  give  to  our 
land.scaiH's  tasteful  and  harmonious  schoolhouses,  not  dreary  shanties  surrounded 
by  slovenly  barnyards.  <  )ur  schools,  reflecting  the  l)ublic  .s))irit,  should  be  handsome 
and  pros])erous.  and  must  not  teach  slatternly  lessons  of  unthrift  to  tin*  little  boys  and 
girls  who  ar(‘  coming  on.  Here  is  our  op])ortunity  to  touch  and  to  imjyrove  the  long 
])roce.ssion  of  the  future'.’' 

flood  school  architecture,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  California,  and  the  re.sult  is  most  Releasing  to  the  artistic  eye-  as  well  as 
beiu'ficial  to  the  pu])irs  educational  welfare. 

Tlu'  first  problem,  the  .«i/,e  of  the  site',  is  a  matter  whie  h  is  uneU'rgedng  a  tremendous 
e'hange'  fe>r  the  bette'r.  The  value  of  organizeel  play  anel  the  ine're'asing  inte'rest  in  the 
o])e'ning  eef  se'heeol  builelings  tee  the  cennnmnity  feer  u.se  after  se^head  hemrs,  has  leel  tee 
the*  ieh'a  that  every  se'heeol  shenilel  have  10  or  12  ae-re's  eef  greeunel  if  peessible.  While  the 
e  emge'ste'el  e'onelitiems  e)f  some  citit'S  make  this  imprae  tie-able,  it  is  signifie  ant  to  .see 
sue  h  e  itie's  as  bees  Angeh's  and  Oaklanel  pure  hasing  largo  sites. 


K.MKKSON  SC'lIOOl,,  C'Al.lFOKXIA. 

This  t:rou|)  of  ImildiiiKS  covors  ;iii  entiro  Moc  k  and  is  considered  one  of  the  Icest  o.xaniples  of  Ihe  iii>-to- 
date  school.  All  of  tlie  liuildiiiKS  are  one  slory,  of  cement  finish,  with  rc'd  tile  roofs.  The  cloisters 
serve  as  playitroimds  durinn  wi't  weather  and  yive  openness  and  freedom  of  eireiilation. 


CHAMMAH  SCHOOL  AT  .SANTA  I'AI  LA,  CAL. 

This  i)lan  shows  the  school  rooms  Kremped  altout  a  simple  court,  and  is  a  practical  adaptation  of  Spanish 
colonial  arehite.-ture  to  many  modern  eonvenieneos  and  facilities. 

imistratioas  from  "Sciiool  .\niiiferturc*  in  C'alifnrniic.*’  Courtesy  of  lion.  KcJwurU  ff.vntt.  Snpt'rintrnUrnt  of 
laitclie  Instrtietion  of  t'alifornia.  Kaerniiiento.  Cell. 
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As  srrouiids  grow  Iarg(‘r  in  commuiiitios  whoro  the  plan  is  ])ractical.  the  hiiihlings 
also  are  built  to  conform  more  ]>articiilarly  to  hygienic  ])rincii)les.  In  studying  out  a 
]>lan  the  chief  problem  is  to  simplify  the  recpiirements  in  order  to  get  their  proi)er  rela¬ 
tion  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  a  tyjucal  schoolroom 
has  been  studied  in  <  lakland,  Cal.,  for  some  years,  and  the  data  collected  on  the  subject 
has  been  most  important  in  to-day’s  buildings.  Briefly,  tin*  best  schoolroom  should 
have  all  the  light  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  window  area  of  glass  being  a])i)roximately 
2o  per  cent  of  the  floor  area,  with  the  one  entrance  door  near  the  teacher’s  desk.  The 
wardrobe  should  have  two  doors  o])ening  (Uit  of  the  classroom,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
teacher,  but  with  no  <loors  entering  into  the  hallway.  It  should  have  room  for  a 
maximum  of  -40  juijuls’  desks. 

The  determination  of  the  .sjiecial  rooms  re()uired,  other  than  classrooms,  is  a  matter 
of  much  discussion.  The  a.ssembly  room,  with  its  moving-picture  ajiaratus  and  other 
fittings,  is  being  includ(*d  in  most  of  the  new  buildings  in  several  t'alifornia  cities,  and 
it  is  generally  con.^idered  by  educators  a  neces.sary  and  very  im)M>rtant  adjunct  to 
every  school  building.  Placed  where  it  can  be  cut  off  from  the  other  sections  of  the 
building,  it  can  be  of  great  .service  to  the  community  both  for  edticational  and  enter¬ 
tainment  ]iuri)o.s(s. 


IJXCOL.N’  (;i{.\.\t.MAll  .SCllOOI.  AT  .MADKKA,  (  At,. 

This  i.s  a  front  vit-w  of  the  ttpaiitifiil  an<l  coniiiKKlioiis  schtMtl  linildiiip  whicli  was  (‘rcclfd  in  accordanci* 
with  tin*  t«‘st  and  most  tnodoni  archiipctnral  jdans.  Ttiis  ilosittn  is  otily  otn*  slory  and  Ihorofort*  roiiitircs 
considfraWc  aroa:  it  is  intotidod  for  sttiailiT  citips  or  towns. 

A  cotttmunily  clubroom  to  be  ii.sed  also  as  a  bratich  public  library  is  anot  her  recent 
proverttctit.  Prittt  ijtal’s  and  teachers’  rooms  atnl  the  arrangements  for  gymnasia  for 
boys  aitd  girl.s,  ])rcferably  in  adjoittitig  wings,  form  the  basis  for  ttiaity  ticat  adjustments 
in  ttiakiitg  a  good  jtlan.  Toilets  must  be  conveniently  jtlaced  with  rcsjiect  to  each 
irrouji  of  cla.ssrooms,  and  the  classnsuns  arranged  with  corridors  on  the  side  ojtjtosite 
tlie  liLrhting  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  short  and  convenient  communication 
between  the  different  jtarts. 

The  jtrobleiti  of  the  one-room  .school  is  more  difliciilt  to  solve  than  may  be  su])]>osed. 
Kerlucetl  to  its  first  elements  it  is  almost  an  axiom  of  school  buihling  t  hat  t  he  b<  .st  light 
is  obtaitied  from  one  side  of  the  room.  Most  of  the  itiistakcs  ser'ii  in  our  rural  s<  hool- 
hoiises  would  immerliately  b<*  eliminated  if  this  were  adhereel  to,  but  unfortiinalely 
the  fact  that  tin*  f)in*-ro<im  sclntol  usually  has  thr*  <*  ex])OS(  d  side  s  se  e  ms  tee  eeflVr  gre  at 
te-mjetalieuis  tee  are  hites  ts  tee  u.se*  t  he*m  all  feer  lighting  ])Urjiose  s,e  ausing  bael  e  reiss-lights 
anel  ge*ne*rally  bael  e-reess  elrafts. 

In  t'alifeirnia  it  is  ])rei)ieise*d  that  a  e'ommi.ssiem  eef  are  hite-e-ts  ami  eithe'rs  ve*rse  el  in 
matte*r.**  eii  art  be*  e*stablishe*el  lee  ae-t  wit  heiut  jeay.  tee  leass  lljiein  all  se-heMil  builelings  anel 
iipeui  .State-,  cenirity  ami  miinie  ijial  builelings,  with  the*  seele*  juirjieise*  of  )ire*ve*nting  the; 
e’re*e  t  i<in  of  unsijrhtly  anel  poeerly  ele*Higne*el  si  nie-lure*s. 
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Titlo. 


AR(iKNTI\A. 

Wool!  alcohol.  Importations  made  only  l>y  (iovcrn- 
inent. 

.\nmtal  report  on  commerce  and  industries.  liiU . 

tJovernment  crop  forecast . 

reamit.s  in  northern  .Vrttent  ina . 

.VrKentme  l)ud('el  (or  . 

l.ower  liank-inlerest  rale  . 

Commerce  of  .\r);entina  for  I'.tU . 

I’rospeclive  corn  crop . 

IIK.AZIL. 

J’laster  and  lalhint;  material  used  in  luiiliiin);  construc¬ 
tion.  Market  (or  ftypsum. 

Emission  of  Brazilian  ttold  treasury  notes . 

List  of  articles  imported  throutth'  the  customhon.ses. 
January,  191.). 

Surgical  instruments . 

Itental  supplies . 

Market  for  shoe  polish.  Imports  1919  13 . 

('(Moanul  industry  in  Brazil . 

Corrugated  double-faced  straw  boanl,  liber  board,  and 
solid  liber  mill  board  boxes.  I 

-Market  for  explosives  in  Brazil:  Imports  and  values 
1911  1913  -Factories  —Bettulations  Dealers. 
Temporary  leftal  susiHuision  of  periods  of  jjriority  in 
Brazilian  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

Collee  shipments  from  Santos,  calendar  years  1913. 

1911.  and  for  month  of  January,  191.'). 

Brazilian  Jatuba  gum . 

Commerce  of  port  of  Santos.  1913  U . 

Supervision  of  (resh-fruils  imports . 

Construction  of  conenUe  works  exposed  to  sea  water. 
Translation  of  Decrei-  -No.  ll.Milof  Mar.  I.  I9l.‘) . 

COI.O.MIUA. 

Trade-mark  laws  in  Colombia.  Law  No.  IIU  of  191 1...* 

.\gricullural  scluHtl  in  Colomliia . 

Colton  goo<ls . 

Harness  and  smldiery . 

Rainfall  for  Cartagena  and  vii  iuitv  during  li  t  ears, 
1909  1914. 

Fire  brick  and  tile . 

Motors  anil  motor  boats . 

(O.STA  uu  t. 

Market  for  harne.ss  and  saddlery . 

.\nnual  rejiorl  on  commerce  and  indiislries  of  Fort 
Limon  dislricl  (or  1914  (Tirst  stM'liotii. 

C'UIIA. 

.\miual  report  on  commerce  and  indu.slries,  1911  (Tirst 
section). 

.Movement  of  ve.s.sels  at  port  of  Cienfuegos  during 
calendar  year  1913  1 1. 

PDMINK'AS  HK.l’lUn.lC. 

Banana  ex  iKirts,  1912  1911 . 

l’ro|)ost'il  new  .steamship  si'rvice  between  Dominican 
anil  Euru|Miun  |>urls. 


Date.  I  Author. 


191.) 

Jan.  29  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenos 
.\ires. 

Feb.  t)  William  Dawson,  jr..  consul.  Rosario. 
Feb.  9  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Buenos 
!  .\ires. 


Feb.  29 
Feb.  29 

•Mar.  1 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 


William  Dawson,  jr..  consul.  Rosario. 
L.  J.  Keena.  consul  general.  Buenos 
Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  4  L.  M.  Cottschalk,  consul  general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Feb.  9  Do. 

Feb.  11  Maddin  Summers,  consul.  Santos. 

..do .  Robert  Frazer,  jr..  con.sul.  Bahia. 

Feb.  12  Do. 

Feb.  14  Richard  1’.  Momsen,  vice  consul,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

..do . \.  L.  M.  Gottschalk.  consul  general. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

..do . :  Do. 

Feb.  17  Do. 

Feb.  -22  Do. 


Feb.  24.  Maddin  Summers,  consul,  Santos, 

Feb.  2.')  Richard  I’.  Mom.sen,  vice  consul,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Feb.  29  .Maddin  Summers,  consul,  Santos. 

Mar.  3  .\.  1..  .M.  tlottschalk,  consul  general. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.Mar.  S  Robert  Frazer,  jr..  consul,  Bahia. 

Mar.  9  .t.  L.  M.  tlottschalk.  consul  general. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Feb.  19 

Feb.  IS 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  4 


Isa;U'  .Manning,  consul,  Barran- 
quilla. 

Do. 

Ross  Hm.eltine,  consul,  Cartagena. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  5  Do. 

Mar.  IS  Do. 


Mar.  3  SamuerT.  Lw,  consul,  San  Jose. 
Mar.  9  C.  Donaldson,  con.snl,  Fort  Limon. 


Mar.  12 
Mar.  IS 


James  L.  Riaigers,  consul  general, 
Ilabiuia. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul,  Cienfuegos. 


Mar.  13 
Mar.  25 


Frank  .\nderson  11  enrv, con.sul,  Fuerto 
Flat  a. 

Do. 


'  This  diH'S  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .Vmerica 
but  merely  Ihosethat  are  supplied  loihe  Fan  .Vmerican  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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TllK  AUCiKNTlNE  I’AVIIAON  AT  THE  l-ANAM A-l'ACl KIC  EX  I’OSITION. 

Tlio  Arficiiliiu'  ]Kivili(iM  at  tlic  1‘aiiaiiia-l’acific  Exposition  is  ono  of  flic  liaiuisomost  and  costliest  of  llie  foreijni  l)uiidin>;s.  It  is  of  tin' 
pure  Itenaissancestyleof  architecture,  and  cost  about  ?2(H),()00.  It  contains  reception  rooms:  asalon,  wlieretlie  pul)Iic\vill  hedaily 
extended  the  courtesies  of  tin?  Ardent  ine  commission;  acomi)lete  library;  a  bureau  of  informal  ion,  wliicli  willfumisli  all  kinds  of 
dataj pertainuif;  to  tlie resources  and  wealth  of  the  cotmtry;  and  an  artistic  theater,  wliere  lectures  will  be  ^dven  illustrated  with 
Iwautiful  views  lUid  moviiiK  pictures  showing  various  phases  of  life  in  this  wealthy  and  pro;;ressive  Itepublie.  Arj;  'iitina’sjiartici- 
pation  in  the  exposition  is  not  confined,  however,  to  this  lieautiful  building.  Iter  varied  proilucts  and  industrii-s  take  uj)  larce 
areas  of  sjiace  in  tlio  general  buildin):s  of  tlie  exposition  devoted  to  agriculture,  fcKsi  jiroducts,  varied  industries,  mines,  education, 
lilieral  and  fine  arts,  etc.  Arf’entina’s  entire  exhibition  will  lie  i>erhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  of  any  of  the  foreitoi 
nations  participating.  The  builduig  was  formally  dedicated  on  April  20,  1015. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  APRIL  15,  1915 -Ooiitiiiuod. 


K<  l  ADOR. 

Aimuul  report  on  (oininerte  an  l  imlustrie.s,  I'Jlt  (first 
part). 

Description  of  port  of  (!naya  |tiil . 

Information  for  masters  of  vessels  c'aUiii};  at  port  of 
Guayaquil. 

Freight  rates  from  Guaymiuil  to  foreign  ports . 

lieef . 

Duty  on  cotton  saclis.  Kxecutive  order  of  .Mar.  10, 
loio. 

t'orrugated  doulde-faced  strawhoard,  fiber  board,  pulp 
board,  and  .soliil  fiber  mill  l>oard  boxes. 

Cotton  stH'd . 

.Moving  [lictures.  Censorship . 

HOXbfRAS. 

.Market  for  candies  in  Honduras.  I.isi  of  imporiers _ 

•Market  for  sugar  machinery.  List  of  sugar  planters 
I  in  district. 

Canvas  couch  hamiiKM-ks.  List  of  dealers . 

Glassware.  Hollow  ware . 

Cotton  laces  and  insertions . 

Knamel  ware.  Terms  of  credif.  etc . 

Cotlonseetl  meal . 

-tnnual  rcftort  on  commene  ;ind  industry,  1014 . 

MKXICO. 

•tnr.ual  report  on  commerce  and  industries.  1014  (sec- 
fiid  section). 

Annual  report  for  1014 . 

M  arket  for  harness  and  saildlery . 

Fxjtrt  and  import  (hsTce  of  Mar.  4.  101.5 . 

Ft(<l  priis's  and  supjdies . 

Fcgar  jircduction . 

NICARAUIA. 

A  1 1  iial  report  on  commerce  an<l  industry,  1014  (first 
MCtidl). 

At  t  ual  reitort  on  eommene  and  industries.  1014  (first 
•Hclit  n). 

V tilled  of  transporting  goods  in  Nicaragua . 

List  ol  druggists,  dentists,  jilivsicians.  and  |)harmacisls 
in  Hhit  fields. 

PANAMA. 

At  nnal  report  on  commerce  and  iniliislries.  1014  (first 
:  relit  n). 

N  t  w  fire  insurance  ctimitany . 

PARAOIAV. 

I.  nbt  er  heels;  average  price;  tliily  . 

1  racticeof  dentistry . 


VKXKZI  KI,  t. 

(’otton  goods . 

Lathes . 


Date. 

.Author. 

Cndated. 

Frederic  AA'. 
Guavaiitiil. 

Goiling,  consul  general. 

Feb.  20 

Do. 

Feb.  22 

Do. 

Feb.  21 

Do. 

Feb.  20 

Stuart  Lti|iloti,  consul  general,  (iuate- 
mala  City. 

Mar.  12 

Do. 

Mar.  11 

Do. 

Mar.  21 

Do. 

.Alar.  25 

Do. 

Feb.  20  Jtihn  .\.  Gatnoii.  consul.  I ’uerto  Cortes. 
F'eb.  24  E.  M.  Lawttin.  consul.  Tegucigalpa. 

Feb.  20  Dt). 

.Mar.  1  J.  M.  Mitchell,  jr.,  consul,  San  I’etlro 
Sula. 

Mar.  8  Jtihn  Gamon,  consul.  I'liertti  Cortes. 
.Mar.  12  lit). 

.Mar.  Ill  Walter  F'.  Hoyle,  consul,  Ceiba. 

•Mar.  10  Jtihn  .V.  Gamon.  consul,  I’lierto  Cortes. 


Feb.  to  \V.  P.  Itloeker,  eonsiil.  I’ietiras  Xegras. 

Mar.  1  MTn.  E.  .Alger,  consul,  Mazatlan. 

.Mar.  0  Htimer  C.  Cot'll,  consul,  Durango. 

. .  .do .  \Vm.  W.  Canatla,  ctinsiil.  Vera  Cruz. 

Mar.  12  Wilbert  L.  Jionney,  ctin.sul,  .San  Luis 
I’otosi. 

Mar.  lit  A.  (iordon  Ilrown,  vice  ctinstil,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 


Fell.  20  Harold  D.  Chun,  consul.  Corinto. 

Mar.  it  Cornelitis  F'erris,  jr.,  consul,  Ifltiefiehls 


Mar.  tl 
-Mar.  11 


Do. 

Do. 


-Mar.  s  Wm.  11.  Gale,  consid.  Colon. 

Mar.  12  .A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general,  I'anama. 


Jan.  itO  Samuel  Hamilton  AA'iley,  consul  Asun¬ 
cion. 

Feb.  24  Dt). 

Mar.  1  Tliomas  AV.  A'lK'tler.  eonsiil.  La  Guaira. 
...do .  Do. 


TIIK  IIOI.IVIAN  I’AVIMO.N  AT  THE  |■A^A^rA-l■A(•I  FI(’  EXPOSITION. 

On  .\|)ril  .1,  19I.j,  Holiviii,  the  third  hir^ost  Ki'pulilic  of  South  .Xmorica,  dodicatod  her  pavilion  at  the  I’anama-I’acifie  E.xpo.'iilion  at  San  Krancisoo,  Cal. 
TliP  ccromonic.s  were  hold  in  front  of  tlu^  beautiful  building;,  to  the  west  of  the  e.xhibit  palaces,  where  a  lar);e  crowd  had  assembled  lout;  before  Ihi^  hour 
set.  The  principal  address  of  the  (x^casion  was  ihdivered  l).v  Commissioner  (Jeneral  Hallivian,  reprc.sentint:  the  Holivian  (iovemment.  The  pavilion  is 
l)uilt  in  typical  Holivian  stylejadoi)ted  from  the  Spanish.  The  doors  are  replicas  of  the  portals  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  San  borenzoat  Polosi,  llolivia; 
the  two  posts  frontiii);  the  building  are  refilittLs  of  monoliths  of  ancient  Tiahuanacu,  and  the  buildin};  incloses  a  fiatio,  in  Spanish  mi.ssion  style.  In  the 
t;alleries^oi>enint:  oti  this  patio  are  the  exhibits  of  the  coimtry’s  natural  resources  and  wealth. 


THE  CUBAN  PAVILION  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

.\iiion):  the  finest  of  the  foreign  pavilions  at  tlie  exposition  is  that  of  (Tiha.  Tliat  progres.sive  Repuli- 
lic  apiiropriated  JttDO.tMK)  for  its  repre.sentation,  and  about  $250,(100  of  tliis  has  been  spent  on  tlic  splen¬ 
did  pavilion  and  the  retnarfable  exhibits  of  Cuban  agriculture,  horticulture,  mineral  and  fore.stal 
wealth,  and  the  unrivaled  tropical  flora  of  the  country.  Maj.  Oen.  F.nriiiue  Loinaz  del  Castillo, 
fortnerly  Cuban  minister  to  Mexico,  is  the  cotunii.ssioner  general.  The  pavilioti  was  dedicated  .\pril 
to,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution  of  Cuba  by  the  (iuaintaro  convention  ol 
ISOO,  when  the  fir.s't  civil  government  was  instituted  during  the  ten  years'  war,  anil  Carlos  Manuel  de 
Ccspedes,  father  of  the  pre.sent  minister  of  Cuba  at  Washington,  was  elected  president.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremony  was  attemied  by  a  large  gathering,  and  over  a  thousatni  people  at  lettded  the  recept  ion 
given  in  honor'of  the  occasion.  ' 


I 


‘  Kojmblic  (if  Ciiatcmalu  dcilipafcd  its  bcaiil  iful  pavilion  April  I'l,  |(tl."i.  Some  of  the  counlrv's  inosl  prominent  men  tool;  part  in  Ibe  exercises, 
Dr.  John  I‘adilla,ponsni  ceneral  of  Cuatemala,  who  presiih'd.  With  him  on  the  program  were  Senor  l(;naoio  Saravia,  the  (inatemalan  eommii 
Flamenco,  the  assistant  commissioner;  (iov.  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  and  others.  Kiv'ht  yoim;;  musicians  from  (inateniala  City  fiirnisl 
their  sweet-toned  Central  .\merican  marimbas.  The  ]>avilioti  adjoins  the  I’rcsidio,  ami  is  a  handsome  stnictiire  of  a  type  similar  to  the  State 
in;;s,  but  more  elaborate  in  architeettire,  havitiK  an  o|)en  court  or  patio  in  the  center,  rmifed  over  by  a  very  beaittiful  dotin'  two  stories  above.  At 
contain  the  country's  exhibits,  exci'pt  tour  olPices,  open  on  the  patio.  .Vmont;  other  exhibits  Guatemala  has  a  renuirkably  line  display  of  colfe 
products. 


products. 


THE  1‘AVILION  OF  HONDURAS  AT  THE  1>.VNAMA-1*A(TF1C  EXI’OSITION. 

Tlic  first  of  tlicforcifui  pavilions  to  tic  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  was  tliat  of  Ifonduras.  A  space  coverinj;  al)Out  lialf  an  acre, 
located  on  a  commandint;  lieiirht  alony  tlie  I'residio  niilitary  resi'rvation  drive,  was  reserved  by  this  enterj)risinK  Republic.  'I'wo- 
thirds  of  the  space  is  covereii  by  the  beautiful  and  artistic  build  ini;  which  houses  the  exhibits  representing  the  life,  industries,  natu- 
ipl  resources,  and  institutions  of  the  country.  The  mineral  W(‘alth  of  Honduras  has  b^n  known  since  the  earliest  advent  of  the 
Spanish  conciuistadores,  anti  among  the  principal  exhibits  of  the  country  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Kxpositon  are  samples  of  almost 
all  the  precious  metals  known.  The  agriculf  ural  possibilities  of  th^  Ki*public  are  also  indicated  by  the  excellent  exhibition  of  Il< 
lea<liiig  products.  The  oHicial  dedication  took  placi*  on  March  20,  PJl"). 


LATIN  AMEHICAN  CLUB  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  UHBANA,  ILLINOIS. 

Front  row,  left  to  riclil:  Rafael  .\.  Soto,  Porto  Rico;  Flrnesto  Odmez,  secretary .tMcxico;  Louis  O.ssa  Lsrea.  president,  Chile;  FUIivs  Reynal  O’Connor,  viee-presideii,  Arcentine 
Republic:  Juiio  M.  Castro,  treasurer,  Cuba.  Center  row:  Ovidio  Oliveras,  Porto  Rica;  Josd  Cesar  (ionzaca,  Brazil;  Roman  de  la  Garza.  Mexico;  Antonio  Rodriguez,  Cuba; 
Alfonso  Ochoa  Vizcaino,  Mexico.  Rear  row;  Rodolpho  O.  Werterman,  Brazil;  Ramiro  Gdmez  y  Camilo  Ldpez,  Mexico;  Joaz  Salerno,  Brazil. 


(’ourtesyiof  Art  and  Projfresa. 

THK  (iEXT  IS  OF  CREATION. 

Sculptured  RTOup  adorning  the  ('ourt  of  Honor  at  the  I’anama-Racific  International  Exposition,  the  work  of  lianiel  C. 
French.  No  physical  attribute  of  the  exposition  is  more  compelling  in  itsbeautvor  more  perfect  in  its  treatment 
than  the  wonderful  sculptural  decorations  which  embellish  the  siilcndid  architectural  features. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


It  is  odicially  aunouncod  by  the  department  of  statisties  of  the 
Ai<;entine  Ciovernment  that  the  munher  of  CO\V8  in  tlie  eountry  at 
the  present  time  exceeds  .SO, 000,000,  as  compared  with  28,000,000  in 

1805. - Accordin<>;  to  a  recent  Ciovernment  report  tlie  production  of 

PHTICOLEI’M  at  C’omodoro  Rivadavia  in  1014  averaged  over  5,000 
tons  per  month,  the  totid  output  during  that  year  amounting  to  70,000 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1015  the  production  of  these  oil  fields 
will  exceed  120,000  tons.  The  petroleum  deposits  of  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Rio  Negro  also  give  promise  of  increased  {iroduction  during  the 
])res(Mit  year.  The  Ciovernment  is  taking  active  steps  in  develo])ing 

these  deposits  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. - The  collections 

through  the  CT'STOM HOUSES  of  the  Argentine  Government  from 
all  sources  in  1014  aggregated  142.2.30,551  ])esos  (peso  =  .80.4246),  of 
wliich  118,511,822  j)esos  represented  the  value  collected  on  im¬ 
ports. - The  Argentine  Ciovernment  has  approved  the  jdans  and 

specifications  for  the  construction  of  IRRIGATION  WORKS  in  the 
de])artment  of  C'hilecito,  Province  of  La  Rioja,  the  cost  of  which 

amounts  to  4.50,000  pesos,  currency  (])eso  =  .80.4246). - The  ex|K)rts 

of  BEEVES  on  the  hoof,  frozen  and  salted  in  1014,  numhered  1,375,- 
818  head,  as  compared  with  1,488,705  in  1013  and  1,733,041  in  1014. 
'Pile  ex))orts  of  liides  in  1012  numhered  5,054,000:  in  1013,  4,304,000; 
and  in  1014,  3,677,000.  Tin*  estimated  value  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1.S05  was  200,600,000  gold  jh'sos  (gold  peso  = 
80.065);  in  1008,  413,021.767:  and  in  1015,  782,000,000  gold 
])esos. —  According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Argentine  Government  the  area  sown  in  CEREALS  in 
1014-15  aggregates  13,601,100  liectares  as  follows:  Wheat,  6,261,000 
hectares,  or  46  per  cent;  maize,  4,203,000,  or  30.0  per  cent;  flax, 
1.723,000,  or  12.7  per  cent:  oats,  1,161,000,  or  8.6  j)er  cent;  barley, 
160,500,  or  1.1  per  cent:  and  rye,  02,600,  or  0.7  per  cent.  As  will  he 
seen,  maize  occu])ies  the  second  place  in  area  sown.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  of  maize  for  the  ])resent  year  wiU  total  8,501,645 
tons,  of  which  5,210,425  tons  will  he  available  for  export.  During 
tlie  last  10  years  the  area  sown  to  maize  aggregated  31,173,150  hec¬ 
tares,  which  produced  42,656,153  tons,  or  an  average  of  1,368  kilo¬ 
grams  per  hectare.  The  production  of  maize  per  hectare  during  the 

present  year  is  estimated  at  2,042  kilograms. - A  I'urkish  company 

proposes  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  SH^RICULTU RP]  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe  under  the  sujiervision  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of 

the  Argentine  Government.  - A  comjiany  has  been  organized  in 
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liuonos  Aires  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Dr.  E.  Gorlerlo  Pizarro  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  Benito  Ureta  Saenz  Pena.— — The  JOCKEY  CLUB  in  Buenos 
Aires  has  announced  that  it  will  occupy  its  new  building  on  the  corner 
of  Cordoba  and  Maipu  Streets  in  the  Federal  capital  in  May  next. 


Statistics  compiled  by  Senor  Adolfo  BaUivian,  consul  general  of 
Bolivia  in  New  York,  show  that  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Bolivia  increased  from  48, .374, 612  bolivianos  in  1904  (1  boliviano  = 
.?0.40)  to  148,484,347  in  1913,  or  301  per  cent  in  10  years.  The 
export;?  and  imports  in  bolivianos  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  from 
1902  to  1913,  inclusive,  were  as  follows;  1902,  exports  28,041,537, 
imports  14,143,342;  1903,  exports  25,169,148,  imports  16,252,885; 
1904,  exports  31,465,026,  imports  16,909,586;  1905,  exports 

41,795,937,  imports  20,298,772;  1906,  exports  55,654,516,  imports 
35,087,325;  1907,  exports  50,331,548,  imports  37,897,611;  1908, 
exports  47,138,320,  imports  40,732,543;  1909,  exports  63,764,467, 
imports  34,224,764;  1910,  exports  75,622,147,  imports  48,802,394; 
1911,  exports  82,631,172,  imports  58,371,409;  1912,  exports  90,122,987, 
imports  49,508,990;  and  1913,  exports  93,721,513  and  imports 
54,762,834.  Tiie  totals  of  this  trade  for  the  years  referred  to,  in 
bolivianos,  are  as  follows:  1902,  42,184,919;  1903,  41,422,033;  1904, 
48,374,612;  1905,  62,094,709;  1906,  90,741,901;  1907,  88,229,159; 
1908,  87,870,863;  1909,  97,989,231;  1910,  124,424,541;  1911, 

141,002,581;  1912,  139,631,977;  and  in  1913,  148,484,347. - The 

ARPjA  of  Bolivia  is  708,195  square  mdes,  and  the  population,  in 
round  numbers,  2,400,000.  There  are  1,284  kilometers  of  RAIL¬ 
WAYS  constructed  in  the  Republic;  613  kilometers  in  course  of 
construction;  776  kilometers  surveyed;  2,123  kilometers  being  sur¬ 
veyed;  and  570  kilometers  projected. - The  debt  of  Bolivia,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  statement  of  Consul  General  BaUiviin,  is  as  follows: 
External  debt,  .?15,000,000;  internal  debt,  including  floating  debt, 
public  works,  and  military  pensions,  .?5, 640, 000.  The  amount 
required  to  take  care  of  all  debts  annually  is  4,335,620  bolivianos, 
of  which  750,000  bolivianos  is  to  guarantee  the  Bolivia  Railway 
bonds,  225,000  the  Cochabamba  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  3,360,620 
bolivianos  for  the  service  of  other  loans.  The  total  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  are  estimated  at  21,500,000  bolivianos 
annually,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  are  required  for  the  service  of 
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the  debt.  The  consul  general  has  compiled  a  table  showing  the 
revenues  of  Bolivia  in  bolivianos  from  1890  to  1913,  inclusive,  as 
follows;  1890,  3,624,200;  1891,  3,321,280;  1892,  3,860,823;  1892, 
3,860,823;  1893,  4,153,823;  1894,  4,211,599;  1895,  4,115,700;  1896, 

4,434,312;  1897,  5,564,350;  1898,  5,194,509;  1899,  5,939,580;  1900, 

6,462,931;  1901,  6,434,925;  1902,  5,969,653;  1903,  5,282,344;  1904, 

6,838,576;  1905,  7,854,698;  1906,  10,401,512;  1907,  13,166,684;  1908, 

11,604,063;  1909,  11,847,231;  1910,  12,583,232;  1911,  16,913,512; 
1912,  20,164,602;  and  in  1913,  22,018,874.  From  1890  to  1899  the 
revenues  increased  over  63  per  cent;  from  1900  to  1909,  over  60  per 
cent;  from  1910  to  1913,  over  74  per  cent,  and  during  the  10  years 
from  1903  to  1913,  230  per  cent.  The  revenues  of  the  departments, 
in  bolivianos,  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  were  as  follows;  1906, 
1,809,618;  1907,  1,675,827;  1908,  1,936,705;  1909,  2,431,688;  and 
1910,  2,157,423.  Consul  General  Ballivian  estimates  the  depart¬ 
mental  revenues  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  at  about  3,000,000  bolivi¬ 
anos  annually. 


According  to  press  reports  there  hav(‘  been  rect'iitly  discovered  in 
the  State  of  Pernambuco  SULPHUR,  MANGANESE,  lead,  and  onyx 
iniiKJS.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  most  important  sulphur  deposits 
known  to  exist  in  the  Republic  were  located  at  Curraes  Novos,  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  where  a  vein  of  sulphur  ore  is  found  6  kilometers  in 
length  and  of  a  thickness  varying  from  5  to  7  meters.  This  State  also 
has  numerous  sulphur  mines  with  smaller  veins  than  the  one  mentioned . 
The  sulphur  supply  of  Rio  Grande  <lo  Norti;  is  considered  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  but  the  mines  are  not  so  favorablv  located  with  regard  to  trans¬ 
portation  as  those  lately  found  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  an*  n*- 
ported  to  be,  so  that  tln^se  new  mines  have  an  (!xc<*llent  chance  of 
competing  with  any  mines  of  this  class  now"  known  to  exist  in  the 
Republic.  The  manganese  mines  of  Brazil  liavi;  long  bi'en  famous, 
especially  the  one  at  Miguel  Burni<!r,  whiire  the  or(^  is  (‘ncounlered 
in  a  lim(«tone  formation,  and  the  om;  at  Queluz,  which  (contains  ore  in 
a  graniti!  gangue.  The  manganesi;  on;  from  the  Morro  da  Mina  mine 
is  .50  per  cent  pure  and  is  very  abundant.  The  Queluz  mine,  wliich 
is  about  300  miles  from  Rio  de  daneiro,  has  a  ri’siu've  (‘stiinat<‘d  in 
round  numbers  at  5,000,000  tons  of  manganesi;  ore,  and  lln;  Miguel 
Burnier  vein  has  been  tracial  from  luist  to  west  for  a  distanci^  of  6  miles. 
.\n  immense  deposit  of  this  ore  has  been  found  at  Urucuin,  Slal<*  of 
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Matto  Grosso,  about  30  kilometers  from  Co  rumba.  The  calculations 
of  mining  experts  show  that  there  are  about  30,000,000  tons  of  man¬ 
ganese  ore  available  at  this  mine,  but  transportation  and  smelting 
expenses  are  so  great  at  the  present  time  that  these  vast  deposits  can 
not  be  profitably  worked  under  methods  now  available  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  this  class  of  manganese  ores.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  manganese  existed  at  Goyanna,  State  of  Pernambuco,  in  the  form 
of  psilomelane,  and  this  ore  is  also  found  at  Chapada  Dimantina  and 
Serra  de  Jacobina,  at  Villa  Nova,  State  of  Bahia,  about  450  kilometers 
from  the  city  of  Bahia.  Manganese  ores  are  also  encountered  at 
Perus,  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  near  Curityba,  in  the  State  of  Parana;  in 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  at  a  number  of  places  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes.  The  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  Brazil  in  1912 
aggregated  154,870  tons.  While  lead  ores  and  onyx  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  Republic,  these  minerals  are  not  commercially  exploited 
on  a  large  scale  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time.  With  the  growth  of  the 
smelting  industry  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  country  a  large  demand 
for  lead  ores  for  fluxing  purposes  will  naturally  occur,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  newly  discovered  lead  deposits  in  the  State  of 

Pernambuco  will  play  an  important  part  in  filling  this  demand. - 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  reduced  its  transportation  tariff 
on  CEREALS  50  per  cent,  there!)}"  enabling  grain  to  be  transported 
to  the  mills  and  ground  into  flour  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 

cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. - The  Senate  of  the  Congress 

of  Brazil  has  approved  the  appointment  of  Senor  Guerra  Durval  as 
minister  of  Brazil  near  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and  Senor  Jose 

Murinelli,  minister  of  Brazil  in  Columbia. - The  Government  of 

Brazil  has  erected  a  LIGHTHOUSES  at  Cape  Santo  Tome,  which 
throws  flashes  of  white  light  at  interv'als  of  one  minute  each  for  a 
distance  of  19  miles  on  clear  nights,  and  on  foggy  nights  to  a  tlistance 
of  about  1 1  miles. 


4'lie  ('US'POMHOrSES  of  tlu*  Republic  produced  in  1914  revenues 
uniount  iug  to  1 1 2,700.2 13  pesos  oro  (pi'so  oro  =  80.3(15),  as  coin- 
pari'd  with  158.070,3(17  pesos  oro  in  1913.  'Phe  three  principal 
revenue-producing  ports  in  1911  were,  in  tlie  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance,  as  h)llows:  Antofagasta,  30,2(18,(13(1  pesos  oro;  Valparaiso, 

25,8.53,8.5(1  pc'sos  oro;  and  l(|ui(|ne,  25.229,727  pesos  oro.  hi  191.3  h, 

th('  cnstonis  revenues  of  Antofagasta  aggregated  .38,221.531  peso's 
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oro;  those  of  Valparaiso,  38,936,176  pesos  oro;  and  those  of  Iquique 

33,755,714  pesos  oro. - The  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Federal 

Congjress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  observance  of  the  following 
HOLIDAYS  in  Chile:  (1)  Sundays  all  the  year  around;  (2)  January 
1,  June  20,  August  15,  Xovember  1,  December  8  and  25,  and  the 
religious  holidays  of  Ascension  and  Corpus  Christi;  (3)  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week;  (4)  September  18,  in  commemoration  of 
national  independence;  (5)  September  19  and  May  21,  in  honor  of 
all  the  victories  of  the  Chilean  army  and  navy;  and  (6)  the  day  on 
which  there  is  an  election  of  the  electors  for  choosing  a  President  of 
the  Republic.  Financial  and  commercial  institutions  and  the 
Mortgage  Bank  may  close  their  establishments  on  July  1  and  at  2 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  vacations  of  the  courts  and 
schools  arc  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  in  force  on  the  subject.  May 
21  is  to  be  set  aside  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  history  of  Chile  and  on  the  civic  duties  of  Chilean  youth, 
in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  to  be  promulgated  on  this 

subject. - -The  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  Punta  Arenas  in  1914 

amounted  to  5,505,592  pesos  paper  (paper  peso  =  about  $0.15). 
The  principal  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  following  ports  in 
paper  pesos  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Valparaiso,  2,756,483; 
Talcahuano,  1,016,803;  Valdivia,  639,439;  Castro,  244,693;  Coronel, 

210,054;  Tome,  187,616;  and  Puerto  Montt,  185,278. - The 

treasury  department  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  issued  an  order 
regulating  the  payment  of  h)XPORT  DUTIES.  These  regulations 
provide  that  on  and  after  March  1,  1915,  export  duties  shall  be  paid 
in  the  following  manner:  25  per  cent  in  90-day  sight  drafts  on  Lon¬ 
don,  in  sealed  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  the  drafts  to  meet 
the  requirements  specified  in  the  decree  of  January  5  last,  and  75 
per  cent  in  bank  bills,  plus  a  surcharge  sufficient  to  make  the  value 

equal  the  gold  value  in  pesos  of  1 8d. - A  law  has  been  passed  by 

the  Chilean  Congress  declaring  that  the  taxes  coUected  and  the 
shares  and  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  of  the  cities  of  Antofagasta,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Vifia  del  Mar,  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and  Valdivia  are  not 
subject  to  attachment  until  the  loans  contracted  by  said  municipali¬ 
ties  and  guaranteed  by  the  Government  have  been  liquidated. - A 

PAPER  FACTORY  has  been  established  at  Malacahuello,  to  the 
east  of  Victoria,  about  30  kilometers  from  Curacuatin,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Pua  to  Lonquimay  Railway,  in  a  region  covered 
with  Araucaria  pine — a  tree  from  which  the  best  cellulose  is  ex¬ 
tracted  for  making  paper.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number 
of  paper  factories  in  operation  in  the  country,  among  which  are 
those  of  Puente  Alto  and  Talca,  which  do  not  make  cellulose  pa¬ 
per. - The  Government  has  decided  to  plant  during  the  present 

year  33,640  hectares  of  TREES  in  the  Province  of  Malleco. 


The  President  has  fixed  the  BUDGET  OF  EXPENSES  for  1915  at 

$14,578,688.80. - The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  examining  plans 

for  a  LARGE  THEATRE  to  be  budt  in  the  center  of  the  Bosque  del 

Centenario  of  the  capital  city. - A  very  large  DREDGE  has  arrived 

in  Cartagena,  which  will  be  used  in  canalizing  and  improving  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Sinu  River. - The  DUPLEX  TELE¬ 

GRAPH  SYSTEM  is  being  tried  in  Colombia.  Its  great  advantage 
consists  in  being  able  to  send  simultaneously  messages  in  different 

directions. - An  EXCISE  TAX,  created  by  a  decree  of  the  present 

year,  has  been  in  force  in  the  Republic  since  March  5. - The  engi¬ 

neers  who  are  to  supervise  the  work  of  constructing  LIGHTHOUSES 
at  Salmedina  and  Isla  Puerto  arrived  in  Cartagena  at  the  end  of 
February. - The  government  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  has  en¬ 

gaged  a  foreign  agricultural  expert  to  establish  a  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  at  Popayan. - The  first  six  kilometers  of  the  OVER¬ 

HEAD  CABLE  betw'een  Manizales  and  Mariquita  are  now  open  to 

public  service. - The  people  of  Santander  will  celebrate  on  May  15 

the  CENTENARY  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Fernando  Serrano,  the  great 
liberator,  who  was  elected  President  of  New  Grenada  in  Casanares 
after  the  defeat  of  Cachiri,  and  who  was  the  third  governor  of  Pam¬ 
plona. - North  American  engineers  have  arrived  in  Cartagena  to 

begin  work  in  developing  the  OIL  DEPOSITS  in  the  Department  of 

Bolivar. - A  new  boat,  named  General  Uribe  Uribe,  was  launched 

in  March  for  service  on  the  Magdalene  River. - A  BANK  with  an 

initial  capital  of  $400,000  has  been  established  in  Pamplona. - The 

Minister  of  Public  Works  recently  contracted  with  the  American  Gas 
Accumulator  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  construction  of  three 
LIGHTHOliSES  in  the  Bay  of  Buenaventura,  one  of  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  pier  of  the  port,  another  at  Punta  del  Soldado,  and 
the  third  at  Punta  de  Limones. - A  recent  Executive  decree  author¬ 

izes  the  inspection  of  the  TREASURY  OFFICES  of  the  Republic. 
The  inspectors  will  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury. - According  to  the  ruling  of  the  Minister  of  the  TREASURY, 

articles  introduced  into  the  country  by  parcels  post  and  subject  to 
the  excise  tax  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  decree  put  into 

force  on  March  5. - El  Progreso  of  MedeUin,  states  that  the  domestic 

POSTAL  RATE  was  changed  from  the  1st  of  March. - The  EX¬ 

PORTATION  OF  GOLD  from  Colombia  amounted  in  1914  to 
$5,122,224.37,  divided  as  follows:  BARS,  $3,580,108.38;  dust, 
$1,126,904.45;  coin,  $415,211.54.  The  weight  of  the  gold  exported 
was  14,319  kilograms,  78.5  grams. 
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According  to  data  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
commerce,  the  amount  of  the  REVENl'ES  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  1914  aggregated,  in  colones,  8,601,690.03, 
made  up  as  follows:  Customs,  4,794,710.09;  liquors,  2,171,568.41; 
sealed  paper,  82,205.80;  stamps,  69,070.25;  posts  and  telegraphs, 
313,979.03;  Pacific  Railway,  769,808.89;  Government  lands,  297.31; 
Government  printing  office,  12,926.55;  registry,  39,796.85;  exports  of 

bananas,  224,819.97;  and  miscellaneous,  122,506.88. - An  EXTRA 

SESSION  of  Congress,  convoked  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
March  6,  1915,  was  inaugurated  on  March  9  last,  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  legality  and  constitutionaliU*  of  the  laws  issued  by 

the  Executive  under  legislative  decree  No.  60  of  August  8,  1914. - 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  March  7  last  publishes  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  and  regulations  of  the  PENITENTIARY  and  jails  of  the 
Republic.  These  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Chief  Executive  in 

conformity  with  a  law  of  the  National  Congress. - In  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  a  recent  Executive  decree  three  government 
WAREHOUSES  have  been  established  under  the  orders  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  finance.  These  warehouses  are  located  in  the  cities  of 
San  Jose,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon.  Government  warehouses  may  be 
established  at  other  places  in  the  Republic  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  warehouses  referred  to  have  for  their  object  the 
deposit,  storage,  and  custody  of  supplies  and  merchandise,  receipts 
being  given  depositors  of  the  same.  Charges  for  this  service  are  made 
in  accordance  with  an  established  tariff.  Upon  the  payment  of 
charges  and  the  presentation  of  documents  in  proper  form,  goods  and 
supplies  may  be  withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  warehouses 
and  shipped  wherever  desired.  The  decree  referred  to  contains  23 
articles,  the  Executive  being  authorized  by  Congress  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  governing  its  application,  together  with  a  tariff  of 

charges. - A  society  of  COFFEE  growers  has  been  organized  at 

Guadelupe  and  Concepcion  de  Cartago  with  the  object  of  preparing 
for  the  market  the  coffee  grown  on  their  plantations  and  selling  it 

abroad  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible. - Boards  of 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Grecia 
aiifl  tlie  village  of  Palmares.  Fructuoso  Chaverri  and  Manuel  Car- 

ballo,  respectively,  have  been  chosen  presidents  of  these  boards. - 

The  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Herdeia  has  been  opened 
to  the  use  of  the  public  and  the  service  is  reported  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  plant  is  a  small  one,  but  is  very  completely  equipped. 
- On  March  1,  1915,  there  was  established  in  the  national  liquor 
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factory  a  section  for  the  special  sale  of  ALCOHOL  of  90°  to  drug 
stores,  at  1.50  colones  per  liter,  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  Only  drug  stores  doing  business  in  the  Republic  are 
entitled  to  acquire  alcohol  at  this  price,  and  then  only  after  complying 
with  aU  the  requirements  of  the  law.  One  hundred  liters  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  sold. 


Two  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
have  been  established  in  the  city  of  Habana  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
Cuban  Congress.  The  same  law  provides  that  within  two  years  from 
February  13,  1915,  normal  schools  for  males  and  females  shall  be 
established  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camagiiey,  and  Oriente.  These  schools  are 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  fine  arts,  and  no  tuition  will  be  charged  pupUs  taking  this  course. 
In  connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools  for  males  there  will 
be  conducted  a  primary  school  for  boys,  and  with  each  of  the  normal 
schools  for  girls  a  primary  school  for  girls,  the  object  of  these  schools 
being  to  give  normal-school  pupils  practical  instruction  in  teaching 
in  the  primary  grades.  No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  in 
the  normal  schools  who  is  under  14  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualifications  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
teaching.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  covers  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  one  of  the  subjects  made  obligatory  on  all 
students  is  the  study  of  the  English  language.— — The  department  of 
public  health  of  the  city  of  Habana  has  decided  to  take  a  CENSUS 
of  the  infant  population  of  the  Federal  capital,  including  children 

up  to  10  years  of  age,  specifying  sex,  color,  and  nationality. - A 

recent  executive  decree  permits  Chinese  immigrants  to  enter  the 
Republic  until  May  31,  1915,  without  making  the  guarantee  of  $500 

which  the  law  stipulates. - Hundreds  of  people  have  applied  to 

the  treasury  department  of  Cuba  for  a  complete  set  of  the  new  Cuban 
COINS,  consisting  of  a  $5  gold  piece,  a  sUver  dollar,  and  fractional 
silver  coin  representing  40,  20,  and  10  cents,  and  nickel  coins  of  5 
2,  and  1  cent  denominations,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.78. - The  Cham¬ 

ber  of  Commerce  of  Santiago  has  petitioned  the  Government  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  national  GOLD  COIN  and  to 
make  the  national  silver  money  a  legal  tender  at  aU  customhouses  in 

the  payment  of  taxes  on  a  parity  with  gold. - A  recent  executive 

decree  prescribes  that  aU  quotations  and  operations  referring  to 
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SUGAR  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  national  Cuban  coinage,  which 
is  now  the  official  money  of  the  Republic.  The  decree  abolishes  the 
use  of  the  real  as  a  base  of  quotations  and  substitutes  cents  of  the 
national  coinage.  The  use  of  the  word  arroha  to  express  weight  is 

also  to  he  done  away  with  and  the  pound  substituted  in  its  stead. - 

A  municipal  decree  regulates  ADVERTISING  hoards,  hill  posting, 
and  street  adv'ertisements  in  the  city  of  Ilahana.  Inspectors  will 

see  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are  strictly  complied  with. - - 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  executive  to  allot  the 
sum  of  S400,000  for  the  erection  of  six  MATERNITY  HOSPITALS, 
one  in  every  Province  of  the  Republic.  Of  tlie  sum  referred  to 
$100,000  is  set  aside  for  the  hospital  in  the  Province  of  Hahana  and 
$60,000  each  for  the  hospitals  in  the  other  five  Provinces.  The 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the  sum  accruing  to  the  State  from 
lottery  prizes  which  are  never  claimed.  When  the  hospitals  are  com¬ 
pleted,  a  suflicient  annual  sum  is  to  he  included  in  the  budget  for 
their  maintenance. - An  executive  decree  provides  for  the  pur¬ 

chase  of  HORSES  for  the  rural  guards  on  the  Island  at  an  average 
price  of  $150  per  head.  Hitherto  many  of  these  liorses  have  been 
bought  in  the  United  States. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  SUGAR  industry  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  volume 
of  business  transacted,  but  because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  the  number  of  laborers  employed.  The  total  area  of 
the  sugar  plantations  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  the  Cuhano  plantations,  for  which  no  data  are  avail¬ 
able  at  present,  is  176,942  acres,  of  which  56,522  acres  are  planted  to 
sugar  cane  and  17,213  acrt^s  are  used  as  pasture  for  stock.  The  sugar¬ 
cane  plantations  use  power  representing  16,460  horsepower,  anti  6,484 
head  of  stock  for  the  production  of  power.  These  plantations  have 
406  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  railways  in  operation,  employ  66 
locomotives  and  2,767  cars.  The  plantations  have  253  kilometers  of 
interior  roadways  and  use  in  fluvial  transportation  48  small  vessels, 
including  steam  and  gasoline  launches,  in  carrying  freight,  etc.  The 
plantations  employ  15,000  laborers  and  have  built  1,380  houses  for 
the  use  of  employees.  The  sugar  manufactured  during  the  season 
1913-14  amounted  to  100,386,194  kilos,  of  wdiieh  91,864,658  kilos 

were  e.xported,  most  of  Avhich  went  to  the  United  States. - A  hill 

has  been  introduced  into  the  Dominican  Congress  authorizing  the 
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Chief  Executive  to  withdraw  S400,000  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  to  be  disbursed  in  the  following  manner:  Tlu'ee  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  public  HIGHWAY  from  Cabecera  to  Neyba; 
$50,000  for  irrigation  works  at  Peiion,  Jaquimelles,  and  Alpargatas; 
$30,000  for  a  jail  and  other  expenses  at  Cabacera,  and  $20,000  for  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  Congress  has  also  been 
petitioned  to  withdraw  $1,082,000  from  tlie  same  fund  to  be  used  in 
continuing  the  construction  of  public  works  already  begun  and  in  com¬ 
mencing  new  improvements,  among  which  is  the  customhouse  at 

Romana. - A  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  has  been  surveyed  from  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris  to  Hato  Mayor  and  Seybo,  via  Angelina  and  Con- 
suelo,  and  a  telephone  line  is  also  being  buUt  from  Macoris  to 

Seybo. - A  regular  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  has  been  established 

between  Puerto  Plata,  St.  Thomas,  and  Puerto  Rican  ports  by  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  West  Indian  Co. - A  daily  AUTOMOBILE  service  for 

freight  and  passengers  is  soon  to  be  established  by  P.  E.  Franco 

between  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cristobal. - A  public 

LIBRARY  has  been  opened  at  La  Vega  with  a  collection  of  800  vol¬ 
umes. - A  TELEPHONE  line  has  just  been  completed  between  the 

city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Monte  Plata. - The  new  EDUCA¬ 

TIONAL  CODE  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  Fiallo  Cabral,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  is  now  in  force  in  the  Republic. - A 

bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Dominican  Congress  modifying  the 
customs  and  port  laws  so  as  to  permit  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  provided  they  carry  the  mails  free  of  charge  and  com¬ 
ply  with  aU  the  other  conditions  of  the  law. - The  city  of  Santiago 

de  los  Caballeros  expects  to  have  its  waterworks  and  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plant  in  operation  by  August  1  of  the  present  year. - 

The  city  of  Monte  Cristy  has  erected  a  LIGHTHOUSE  on  Cabras 
Island  opposite  said  port.— — A  BOARD  OF  TRADE  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  M.  J.  Bond  is  president  and 

Rafael  Moya  secretary. - The  senate  has  approved  the  item  of  the 

budget  appropriating  $40,000  to  send  special  commissions  aboard,  one 
of  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  ne  v  markets  for  Dominican 
TOBACCO. 


ECUADOR 


The  First  National  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  of  Ecuador,  convened 
by  the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  and  organized  by 
the  medical  college  of  that  place,  will  meet  in  Guayaquil  October  9 
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to  16  of  the  present  year.  According  to  a  report  of  the  organizing 
committee  the  number  of  those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
participate  in  this  congress  is  98,  including  the  most  noted  pliysicians, 
surgeons,  pharmacists,  and  naturalists  of  tlie  country.  Among  the 
questions  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  are  the  following: 
Bubonic  plague,  yellow  and  paludic  fevers,  and  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  epidemics  in  Ecuador;  surgery  in  Guayaquil;  practice 
of  medicine  in  Ecuador;  alcoholism  in  Guayaquil:  organization  of 
sanitary  military  service  in  Ecuador;  pharmaceutical  laws  adapted 
to  Ecuador;  history  of  medicine  in  Ecuador;  national  pathology; 
study  of  pharmacy  in  Ecuador;  study  of  potable  water  and  typhus 
at  Cuenca;  leprosy  in  the  Province  of  Leon;  elementary  study  of  the 
botanical  medicine  of  the  country;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Ecuador; 
typhoid  fever  at  Loja,  its  cause  and  means  of  preventing  it;  national 
medicine  and  clinics;  predominant  paludic  fevers  in  the  mountain, 
arid,  and  costal  zones  of  the  Republic;  clinical  differences  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  the  coast  and  of  the  mountainous  districts;  influence 
of  the  climate  of  Riobamba  in  combating  tuberculosis;  plans  for  the 
compilation  of  an  Ecuadorean  pharmacopoeia,  and  botanical  and 

biological  studies  of  the  plants  of  Ecuador. - Rafael  Torres  and 

Timoleon  Flores  Chiriboga  have  petitioned  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  in  the  Republic  SOAPS 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  a  special  process  used  by  them,  in 

which  laurel  and  palm  wax  and  olive  oil  are  used. - Work  on  the 

roadbed  of  the  RAILWAY  from  Guayaquil  northward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  has  reached  Estero  Salado,  149  kilometers  from  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  but  the  rails  have  not  yet  been  laid.  At  Santa  Elena 
a  plan  has  been  made  for  a  new  city,  with  public  buildings,  parks, 
drives,  avenues,  streets,  etc.  Santa  Elena  has  a  fine  climate,  a  good 
beach  and  bathing  facilities,  and  could  be  made  one  of  the  great 
health  resorts  of  the  country.  The  authorities  propose  to  complete 
the  construction  of  this  line  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  purpose. - The  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  artisans,  winch 

was  organized  at  Alausi  under  the  direction  of  Rafael  Navarrete  had 

an  initial  attendance  of  50  pupils. - In  the  canton  of  Riobamba  in 

1914  there  were  2,682  births,  1,801  deaths,  and  540  marriages. - A 

recent  inspection  of  the  RAILWAY,  under  French  management, 
from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Calceta,  showed  that  the  entire  line  is 
well  ballasted  and  in  good  condition.  The  extension  of  the  railway 
is  being  delayed  at  present  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  construc¬ 
tion  purposes. - The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  approved  the 

transfer  of  the  contract  of  LOS  RIOS  RAILWAY  by  Navarro  & 

Navarro  to  Alfred  Maury. - A  shipment  of  10,200  kilos  of  hulled 

TAGUA  (vegetable  ivory)  was  recently  made  from  Manglaralto  to 
Genoa,  Italy. - The  municipality  of  Sangolqui  is  negotiating  with 
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Saavedra  &  Co.  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and 

power  plant  in  that  town. - Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  at  Cuenca  with  the  special  object  of 
studying  the  surrounding  country  and  making  maps  of  the  same. 


On  March  1,  1915,  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  delivered  an 
interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  collected  for  the  use  of  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
4,488,215.47  pesos,  out  of  which  was  expended  4,368,321.60  pesos, 
leaving  a  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  of 
119,893.87  pesos.  In  1914  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
received  395  patients,  and  those  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
18,335,  of  which  number  14,904  were  cured  or  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  1,701  died,  and  1,317  remained  under  treatment.  In  1914 
there  were  5,873  marriages  in  the  Republic,  76,551  births,  and  40,878 
deaths,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  year  amounting  to 
35,673.  The  authorities  of  the  federal  capital  are  concerned  at  the 
present  time  in  furnishing  the  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable 
water  and  in  the  erection  of  publicischool  buildings.  The  revenues  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala  for  1914  aggregate  7,550,920.70  pesos  and  the 
expenditures  to  6,788,186.55,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures  of  762,734.15.  During  1914  deeds  to  public  lands  were  issued 
covering  an  area  of  2,585  cabaUerias  (1  caballeria  =  33J  acres),  part  of 
which  went  to  municipalities  for  the  use  of  the  community  and  part 
to  corporations  and  private  persons.  During  1914  the  sale  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  real  property,  both  rural  and  urban,  amounted  to  18,065,923 
pesos.  During  the  same  period  mortgages  were  placed  on  real  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  amount  of  220,202,085  pesos,  and  old  mortgages  canceled 
aggregating  a  value  of  130,567,435  pesos.  During  the  past  year  the 
principal  agricultural  crops  harvested  in  the  Republic  consisted  of 
918,522  quintals  of  coffee,  7,933,497  bunches  of  bananas,  4,611,292 
quintals  of  maize,  184,426  (luintals  of  beans,  546,532  quintals  of 
wheat,  237,523  quintals  of  rice,  308,733  quintals  of  potatoes,  and 
100,000  quintals  of  brown  sugar.  During  the  year  referred  to  the 
cattle  in  the  Republic  numbered  1,407,223  head,  of  which  196,702 
head  were  slaughtered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
The  flour  consumed  m  the  Republic  in  1914  aggregated  225,480 
quintals.  The  Quebrada  gold  placer  mines  at  Izabal  continue  to 
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produce  an  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  mines  at  Concepcion  Alote- 
peque  as  well  as  those  of  the  Guatemala  Development  Co.  were 
developed  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  1913.  The  mica  mines  in  the 
department  of  Quiche,  Baja  Verapaz,  and  Chimaltenango  were  again 
opened  to  exploitation  in  1914.  Petroleum  deposits  have  been  found 
in  the  departments  of  San  Marcos,  ^Vlta  Verapaz,  and  Quezaltenango, 
and  a  number  of  mines  of  various  kinds  were  denounced  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  Republic.  The  uncompleted  portion  of  the 
Guatemalan  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  was  finished  in 
1914  to  the  Mexican  border.  During  1914  steamers  to  the  number 
of  846,  carrying  1,148,883  packages  of  merchandise  and  7,013  passen¬ 
gers,  visited  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  Guatemala  has  236  telegraph 
and  100  telephone  offices,  in  which  1,070  persons  are  employed. 
Five  telegraph  schools  are  maintained  in  the  country.  The  length  of 
the  telegraph  lines  is  6,510  kilometers,  and  the  telegrams  transmitted 
in  1914  numbered  1,358,616.  The  children  registered  in  the  1,878 
primary  schools  of  the  Republic  in  1914  numbered  64,387,  and  the 
pupils  matriculated  in  the  normal  schools  for  boys  and  girls  343  and 
370,  respectively. 


The  Moniteur,  an  official  daily  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  publishes 
in  its  issue  for  [February  13  the  details  of  the  ARBITRATION 
CONVENTION  celebrated  between  Haiti  and  Brazil  and  signed  in 

Washington  on  the  25th  of  April,  1910. - The  receipts  of  the  Plaine 

de  cul  de  sac  RAILWAY  Co.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  amounted 
to  150,852.53  gourdes,  divided  as  follows:  Plaine  de  cul  de  sac  Rail¬ 
way,  42,700.61  gourdes;  street  railway  from  Carrefour  to  Leogane, 
45,036.48  gourdes;  street  railway  of  the  capital,  24,615.30  gourdes; 
street  railway  from  Bizoton  to  Carrefour,  36,783.91  gourdes;  and 
receipts  from  different  sources,  1,716.23  gourdes.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  that  period  was  464,732,  and  the  number  of 
kilometers  traversed  was  18,985. — — The  Nouvelliste  and  the  Matin, 
of  Puerto  Principe,  published  on  March  3  lists  of  the  Government 
FISCAL  COMMISSIONS  at  the  capital,  and  at  Jeremie,  Jacmel, 
Cayes,  Aquin,  Port  de  Paix,  Miragoane,  Petit  Goave,  Gonaives,  St. 

Marc,  and  Cabo  Haitiano. - The  Puerto  Principe  fiscal  authorities 

requested  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  SENATE  BUILDING. 
Its  cost  will  not  exceed  $100,000  gold,  and  it  will  bo  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  senate  house,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  will 
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occupy  ail  area  of  1,450  meters.  M.  George  Cauvin,  who  drew  the 

plans,  will  also  have  charge  of  the  construction. - On  March  18  a 

solemn  mass  was  offered  up  at  Puerto  Principe  in  celebration  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  Republic,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  members  of  his  cabinet  and  of  both  the  legislative  bodies 
being  present  on  that  occasion.  After  tbe  ceremony  many  people 
visited  the  presidential  residence,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 

the  President. - Dr.  Jeannot,  of  Puertu  Principe,  has  organized  a 

society  for  the  development  of  AGRICIXTURE  AND  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIES.  The  necessary  instruction  will  be  given  for  pro¬ 
moting  tbe  resources  of  the  country  by  increasing  the  exportation  of 
its  products.  The  society  has  published  a  pampldet  in  which  a  study 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  financial  conditions  of  the  country  is 

made. - A  new  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  system  has  been  inaugurated 

in  the  capital  by  substituting  four  or  five  smaUer  lights  for  each  large 
one.  Wherever  tried  the  system  has  proved  so  excellent  tliat  it  is 

planned  to  adopt  it  throughout  the  city. - M.  Etienne  Mathon  has 

just  published  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  YEAR  BOOK  OF  HAI¬ 
TIAN  LEGISLATION.  It  contains  the  laws  enacted  by  both  the 
legislative  bodies  in  1914,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  contracts, 

decrees,  and  resolutions  of  the  Government. - On  March  19  the 

President  transferred  his  residence  to  the  Palace  of  the  Campo  de 
Marte  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its  situation.— — The  first 
FOOTBALL  GAMES  of  the,  season  of  1915  were  played  on  March  28 
and  April  4,  and  the  sport  is  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 


A  decree  of  tbe  National  Congress  grants  permission  to  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bertrand,  President  of  the  Republic,  to  resign  from  the  Chief 
Magistracy  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  in  view  of  his  explanation 
that  numerous  political  organizations  of  the  country  had  nominated 
him  for  the  PRbvSlDENCY  for  the  next  term,  which  will  begin  on 
February  1,  1916,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  as  to 
Ins  eligibility  in  ciise  of  his  reelection  by  the  Honduran  people  he 
n^quosted  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  from  the  presidency  during 
the  last  six  months  of  his  present  term,  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  natiomd  constitution.  The  first  designado  (vice  president)  will 

succeed  to  the  presidency  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Bertrand. - 

On  February  26,  the  National  (k)ngress  ratified  the  TREATY  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  signed  by  the  minis- 
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tors  of  Honduras  and  Great  Britain  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on 
May  5,  1910. - In  a  contract  made  between  Seflor  Samuel  E.  War¬ 

ren  and  the  Government  permission  is  granted  to  the  Honduras 
Sugar  Distilling  Co.  to  erect  a  MANUFACTURING  PLANT  for 
distilling  wines  and  liquors.  The  concessionaire  will  have  one  build¬ 
ing  for  the  manufactory  and  another  for  a  warehouse;  both  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  fiscal  agents.  For  each  bottle  of  strong 
spirits  taken  from  the  warehouse  the  company  wiU  pay  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  1  peso  45  centavos  (peso  =100  centavos  =  $0.4446),  and 
for  each  bottle  of  wine  40  centavos.  If  the  alcohol  is  pure  and  in¬ 
tended  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  2  pesos  25  centavos  will  be  paid 
on  each  bottle.  The  payments  must  be  made  to  the  authorities  at 
La  Ceiba.  The  company  can  also  manufacture  denatured  alcohol, 

for  which  it  will  pay  a  duty  of  10  centavos  per  bottle. - A  popular 

subscription  is  being  raised  in*La  Ceiba  for  the  erection  of  a  MONU¬ 
MENT  in  honor  of  President  Manuel  Bonilla  in  the  park  which  bears 

his  name. - Congress  has  granted  permission  to  Senors  Carlos  Torres 

and  Salvador  Garcia  to  develop  the  COAL  DEPOSITS  and  other 
hydrocarbide  products  to  bo  found  in  a  zone  comprising  2,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  land'situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  El  Progreso,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Udua  River. - Sefior  Calixto  Marin  has  been  allowed  an  exten¬ 

sion  of  another  year  for  erecting  in  La  Ceiba  a  SOAP  AND  CAN¬ 
DLE  FACTORY,  for  which  ho  has  a  franchise. - Senors  Vaccaro 

Bros.  Co.  have  a  contract  for  undertaking  very  important  and  exten¬ 
sive  SANITARY  WORKS  at  the  port  of  La  Ceiba. - The  Tela 

Railway  Co.,  in  fulfillment  of  its  contract  of  April  8,  1912,  finished 
on  March  12  of  the  present  year  the  works  specified  in  the  first  part 
of  its  concession,  which  are  a  WHARF  on  the  bay  of  Tela  and  12 
sections  of  RAILWAY  from  Tela  toward  El  Progreso.  The  line 
completed  is  60  kilometers  long. 


The  ISLAND  OF  COZl'MEL,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan  in  the 
('aribhean  Sea,  about  16  miles  from  the  mairdand,  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centers  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Republic.  The  island  is 
approximately  45  miles  long  by  15  miles  wide,  heavily  wooded  in 
places,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  waters.  There 
are  two  large  lagoons  on  the  island— one  near  the  northeastern  ex¬ 
tremity  and  the  other  in  the  southern  part.  These  lagoons  literally 
te<w  with  edible  fish,  and  the  fishing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  ira- 
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portant  industries  of  the  island,  and  could  be  largely  developed  by  the 
introduction  of  up-to-date  methods  and  the  judicious  investment  of 
capital.  Although  this  island  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Mexico  and  has  been  inhabited  from  the  remotest 
times,  the  present  settlement  dates  from  1847,  when  the  town  of  San 
Miguel  was  founded  in  the  northeastern  extremity,  where  there  is  a 
safe  port  for  fishing  vessels.  In  addition  to  the  port  of  San  Miguel  the 
island  has  the  following  bays,  all  of  which  give  good  protection  to 
shipping:  Chetumal,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Ascencion,  Cattle  thrive  on 
the  island,  and  some  of  the  lands  are  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.  The  soil  is  of  limestone  formation,  light 
and  porous,  and  quickly  absorbs  the  rain  which  falls.  A  sufficient 
supply  of  potable  water  is  available  for  the  present  needs  of  the  island. 
The  forests  contain  mahogany,  cabinet  woods,  logwood,  and  other 
valuable  woods,  and  in  normal  times  the  export  of  these  products 
is  an  industry  of  considerable  importance.  The  climate  is  hot,  the 
hottest  months  being  March  and  April,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
sea  breezes  in  summer  and  by  northers  in  winter.  The  dry  season  is 
from  October  to  May.  According  to  reports,  and  because  of  its 
isolated  location,  this  island  has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  country,  and  native  and  foreigner  alike  have  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  entirely  unmolested.  While  most  of 
the  lands  of  the  island  are  privately  held,  some  belong  to  the  munic¬ 
ipalities  and  are  worked  in  common.  Recently  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  a  number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  the  henequen  and  other 
industries  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  to  go  to  this  island  to  enter 
the  same  industries  there,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably 

increasing  the  price  of  land. - The  MINING  zone  of  Catorce,  in  the 

State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  mining  regions  of  the  Republic,  This  zone  has  been 
exploited  since  1778  and  vast  quantities  of  silver-lead  ores  have  been 
taken  from  its  mines,  which  have  never  failed  to  produce  an  abundant 
output  of  marketable  ores.  Of  late  years  the  Catorce  ores  have  been 
sent  to  the  smelters  at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Monterey  for  treatment,  and 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  the  output  of  the  mines.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  smelters  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  due  to 
lack  of  fuel  and  other  causes,  but  little  work  has  been  done  in  the 
mines.  Plans,  however,  are  on  foot  to  again  commence  the  active 
exploitation  of  these  mines  as  soon  as  transportation  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  warrant  their  operation. - The  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  for 

girls,  c.onducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Puebla, 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  schools  of  its  kind  in 
the  Republic.  There  arc  usually  about  100  students  in  atbuidance. 
The  English  section  of  the  school  is  under  the  direction  of  specially 
trained  American  women. 


NICARAGUA 


Under  the  award  of  the  mixed  commission,  dated  November  21, 
1914,  the  following  contracts  held  b}"  the  United  States  &  Nica¬ 
ragua  Co.  have  been  declared  void:  (1)  Between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  Jose  Dolores  Gamez,  dated  August  5,  1899,  ratified 
by  the  National  Assembly  August  22,  1899,  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Coco  River  and  its  tributaries.  (2)  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  and  Jose  Dolores  Gamez,  dated  March  9,  1901, 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  August  15,  1901,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tramways  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Coco  River.  (3)  Be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  James  Deitrick,  ratified  by  the  National 
Assembly  Januarj"  17,  1903,  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Nueva  Segovia,  Jinotega,  and  part  of  the  district  of 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  (4)  Between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  James  Deitrick,  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  January  16, 
1903,  for  the  e.xploitation  of  wharves  and  other  privileges  on  the  Coco 
River.  (5)  Between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  &  Nicaragua  Co.,  dated  June  18,  1906,  ratified  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  January  29,  1908,  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coco  River,  the  United  States  &  Nicaragua  Co.  to 

receive  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  $104,000. - Dr.  Eduardo 

Martinez  has  been  elected  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Nicaragua.- - According  to  the  American,  of  Bluefields,  the  Congress 

of  Nicaragua  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  free  introduction  of 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE  used  for  illuminating  purposes. - The 

Senate  has  passed  the  biU  exempting  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  from 
export  taxes.  Timber  will  now  be  taxed  $1  for  each  thousand  kilos 

cut. - The  customs  authorities  have  ordered  that  vessels  engaged  in 

the  COCONUT  trade  be  allowed  to  clear  fnun  Corn  Island,  sending 
the  proper  papers  to  Bluefileds  for  approval  by  the  customs  authori¬ 
ties  there. - A  bill  has  been  passed  exempting  from  MILITARY 

service  laborers  engaged  in  planting  corn  for  the  next  harvest. - A 

party  of  Canadian  capitalists  and  mining  experts  have  recently 
examined  mining  properties  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prinsapolka. 
It  is  reported  that  these  gentlemen  intend  to  invest  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  the  Pis  Pis  district. — -—Congress  has  enacted  a  law  rees¬ 
tablishing  for  a  period  of  six  months  the  law  of  October  20,  1914, 
which  provides  for  a  period  of  delay  in  favor  of  debtors  whose  obliga¬ 
tions  are  due  or  will  be  due  during  that  period,  also  the  laws  of  No¬ 
vember  28  and  February  2,  which  are  explanatory  or  amendatory  to 
the  said  law.  For  obligations  arising  from  international  operations 
issued  from  countries  at  war  or  having  MORATORY  laws  in  force 
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against  business  houses  located  in  the  Republic  the  extension  shall 

be  granted  as  long  as  such  situation  lasts. - The  ELECTRIC  light 

company  increased  its  rates  from  March  1  last,  charging  $1  gold  for 

each  16-candlepo\ver  light  and  $2  for  each  32-candlepower  light. - 

Ten  SISTERS  of  Charity  have  arrived  from  abroad  to  do  duty  in 
the  hospitals  of  Managua.— — Dr.  Crisanto  Aguilar,  of  Leon,  has  been 
elected  a  judge  of  the  COl’RT  of  Appeals. 


Law  24  of  1915,  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  imposes  an  internal  TAX 
on  the  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  such  as  brandy,  whisky, 
champagne,  beer,  rum,  fine-cut  tobacco,  cigai-s,  cigarettes,  playing 
cards,  and  perfumes,  to  be  collected  by  means  of  stamps  or  labels 
placed  on  sale  by  order  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  which  must  be 
affixed  to  the  articles  mentioned.  A  tax  is  also  levied  on  all  tickets 
or  entrance  cards  to  public  entertainments  held  for  gainfiU  purposes. 
A  stamp  tax  is  also  levied  on  biUs  of  lading,  invoices,  receipts, 
vouchers,  and  promissoiy  notes. - Law  27  of  the  same  year  author¬ 

izes  the  Prsident  to  use  out  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  already  made  or 
which  may  be  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  29 
of  1913  the  sum  of  1,000, 000  balboas  for  the  following  works:  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  and  correctional  school  for  minoi’s,  maternity  hospital  and 
an  insane  asylum  in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the  construction  and 

1‘cpair  of  highways  and  bridges. - The  new  WATERWORKS  for 

Panama,  Ancon,  and  Balboa,  which  were  opened  to  public  use  during 
tlie  latter  part  of  February  of  the  present  year,  are  giving  much 
better  service  than  the  old  ones.  The  new  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
12, 000, ()()()  gallons  per  day.  The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the 
Ohagres  River  through  30-inch  piping,  and  is  elevated  into  the  Mira- 
llores  reservoir  by  means  of  a  powerful  pump,  where  they  are  passed 
through  a  modern  filtering  plant.  'Phe  watbr  used  in  the  fire  plugs 

has  a  pressure  of  from  90  to  120  pounds. - The  construction  of  a 

large  AQrEDlT'T  at  Taboga  Island  has  been  commenced.-  A.  de 
Obarrio  has  been  given  a  contract  for  the  building  of  an  AGHI- 
(TT/IT’KAL  FXPERIMENT  STATION  on  lands  of  the  (^ura- 

squilla  plantation  on  tlie  road  to  Juan  Diaz. - On  February  11, 

1915,  there  was  duly  eflected  in  the  city  of  Panama  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  liOrNDAKY  TUEATY  between  the  (^mal  Zone 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  -  'Phe  receipts  of  the  Bl'DOET  for 
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1915,  coUccteil  in  accordance  with  law  35  of  the  present  year,  are 
calculated  at  10,622,000  balboas,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  difler- 

ent  departments  are  estimated  at  a  like  sum. - -The  new  MASONIC 

TEMPLE  in  Cristobal  was  dedicated  on  April  3,  1915. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic  to  issue  up  to  35,000,000  pesos  in  legal  tender 
BANK  NOTES  to  be  applied  to  treasury  payments  already  due,  the 
completion  of  the  ports  of  ViUeta,  Encarnacion,  and  Concepcion,  and 
in  carrying  on  other  public  works  already  begun,  the  repair  of  high¬ 
ways,  and  part  payment  of  the  consolidated  public  debt.  The  sum 
of  15,000,000  pesos  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  in 
making  agricultural  loans  and  in  regxdating  the  prices  of  agricultural 

products. - Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley,  American  consul  at  Asuncion, 

reports  that  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who  is  buying  books  in  South 
America  for  the  Ubrary  of  Harvard  University,  has  shipped  to  Boston 
a  collection  of  books  purchiised  in  Asuncion,  and  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sehor  Bias  Garay,  editor  and  Paraguayan  historian.  The 
books  comprise  a  complete  collection  of  Paraguayan  legal  writings 
and  laws,  much  material  on  Paraguayan  boundary  disputes,  especially 
concerning  differences  with  Bolivia,  and  considerable  material  on  the 
wars  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez.  The  collection  also  comprises  gov¬ 
ernmental  pubheations  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  old  files  of  Paraguayan  newspapers.  The  entire  purchase 
consisted  of  about  2,400  volumes,  and  is  probably  the  best  eoUection 
of  books  relating  to  Paraguay  outside  of  the  Government  archives, 

and  is  the  most  complete  collection  ever  sent  out  of  the  country. - 

A  BANK  has  been  organized  at  Asuncion  under  the  title  of  “Banco 
Constructor  del  Paraguay”  (Construction  Bank  of  Paraguay)  with 
authority  to  establish  branches  or  agencies  in  other  parts  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  or  abroad.  According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  bank  its  business  is 
divided  into  four  sections — namely,  construction  of  houses  and 
placing  of  mortgages,  insurance,  banking  and  commission,  and  con¬ 
signments  in  general.  'Fhe  bank  proposes  to  build  houses  on  long¬ 
time  payments,  sell  and  buy  real  estate,  engage  in  the  general  fire- 
insurance  business,  conduct  a  savings  department,  and  do  such  other 
banking  and^commission  business  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the 
board  of  directors.  'Phe  initial  capital  of  the  bank  is  represented  by 
5,000  shares  of  1,000  pesos  each,  or  5,000,000  jxesos,  currency,  which 
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amount  may  he  increased  to  20,000,000  pesos.  The  cliarter  of  the 
hank  is  for  99  years,  but  on  the  expiration  of  this  period  it  may  be 
extended  by  the  stockholders.  Juan  Crosa  has  been  elected  president 

of  the  bank,  and  Andres  E.  Puyol,  manager. - A  recent  treasur}' 

order  makes  the  export  duty  oil  hides  payable  in  gold  pesos  instead 

of  in  paper  currency  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. - The  cities 

of  Concepcion  and  Villarica  have  arranged  for  the  installation  of 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plants. - A  French  importing  firm  has 

contracted  with  a  Paraguayan  company  for  a  large  quantity  of 
YERBA  \LVrE  (Paraguayan  tea).  Active  propaganda  work  is  to 
be  commenced  in  France  looking  to  an  increased  consumption  of  this 
tea,  which,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  was  becoming 
quite  popular  in  the  metropolis.  The  consul  general  of  Paraguay  in 
Paris  is  aiding  in  this  propaganda  work,  and  reports  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  that  he  is  very  much  encouraged  by  the  residts  of  his  labors. - 

A  committee  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion  for*  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  excumionists  and  TOURISTS  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  committee  that  a 
coasiderable  number  of  American  tourists  recently  visited  Paraguay. 


According  to  information  furnished  by  the  auditor’s  oHice,  tlie 
CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  for  the  month  of  last  January 

amountetl  to  60,633.3.23  Peruvian  pounds. - An  Executive  decree 

declares  forfeited  the  concession  granted  to  the  Tambo  de  Mora 
WHARF  A  RAILWAY  Co.,  for  the  extension  of  its  line  to  Huan- 
cabelica,  tlirough  noncompliance  by  the  company  with  the  stipula¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  concession,  which  was  granted  by  a  decree  of 

November  30,  1912. - By  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  the 

INCOME  TAX  is  raised  to  6  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
May  20,  1879.  This  increase  will  only  . be  in  force  for  the  present 

year. - -Sehor  Victor  Larco  Herrera  has  obtained  permission  from 

tlie  Government  to  mak(i  a  survey  for  a  RAILWAY  between  Salaverry 
and  the  coast  of  Buenos  Aires  (Huaman)  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  public  works.  The  plans  of  the  survey  must  be  of  a 
definite  character,  must  be  presented  in  August  of  the  present  year 
for  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and,  upon  being  approved,  the 
concessionaire  must  begin  work  on  the  railway  within  a  period  of  18 

months  from  the  date  of  approval. - -La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  reports 

that  the  Peruvian  naturalist,  Sehor  Nemesio  A.  Baez,  has  in  liis  pos- 
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session  a  FOSSIL  TOOTH  wliieh  is  a  real  scientilic  gem,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  museum.  This  valuable  paleontological  specimen  was 
discovered  by  Senor  Baez  on  one  of  his  exploration  trips  to  the 
Tayacaja  Mountains,  and  it  is  aU  the  more  remarkable  because  he  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  these  gigantic  prehistoric 
animals  in  South  America.  The  tooth  is  from  22  to  25  centimeters 
long  and  is  8  centimeters  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It  is  of  very  fine 
ivory,  pure  white  in  color.  It  is  covered  with  grooves  and  ends  in  a 
very  sharp  conical  point.  It  is  probable  that  further  investigations 
will  be  made  where  the  tooth  was  found.--  The  Government  has 
contracted  a  LOAN  from  the  German  Bank  of  Lima  for  180,000  Peru¬ 
vian  pounds,  guaranteeil  by  one  of  the  Government  revenues  and 
bc'aring  8  per  cent  interest.  The  loan  must  be  entirely  paid  by  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  1016,  at  which  time  the  budget  of  the  ])resent  year  ceases 

to  be  effective. - A  company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 

of  constructing  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Pachachaca  River  at  a  point 
called  ‘‘Tres  Piedras,”  in  Casinchigua,  in  the  Province  of  Andahua}’" 
las. - Agriculturists  and  cattle  raisers  residing  in  Lima  have  estab¬ 

lished  a  society  known  as  the  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE,  which  will 
be  composed  of  the  landowners  and  managers  of  farms  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  interest  the  Government  in 
jiassing  laws  that  will  jiromote  the  progress  of  agriculture;  to  bring 
the  farmers  into  closer  touch  with  one  another,  so  as  to  keep  posted 
on  current  matters  of  importance  to  them;  to  promote  the  creation 
of  agricultural  banks;  to  dev'ote  their  attention  to  the  making  of  bet¬ 
ter  roads;  and  to  improving  in  general  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor. 


Senor  Carlos  Melendez,  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  inau¬ 
gurated  on  March  1,  1915,  has  appointed  the  following  cabinet: 
Dr.  Luis  Alonso  Baraona,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  Dr.  Cecilio 
Bustamante,  Minister  of  Home  Government,  Fomento,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Dr.  Tomas  Garcia  Paloma,  Minister  of  Finance,  Public  Credit, 
and  Beneficencia  (Charity),  and  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice.  Dr. 
Alfonso  Quinonez  Molina,  the  retiring  President,  who  became  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Salvador  on  August  29,  1914,  upon  the  resignation 
<»f  the  President,  Senor  Carlos  Melendez,  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  for  the  four  years  from  March  1,  1915,  to  March  1. 


SALVADOU. 


The  retiring  President  delivered,  on  Pehrmirv  lo,  1915,  an 
interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Assembly,  reviewing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  his  atlininistration,  in  which  he  said,  among  other 
things,  that  the  hanks  of  the  country  are  in  excellent  condition,  the 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  having  been  in  October  last,  on  taking 
a  general  balance,  6,592,5:17.36  pesos  silver  and  the  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  present  time  amount  to  4,254,806  pesos  silver.  I'lie 
contract  made  on  February  22.  1904,  with  the  Butters  Mining  Go.  and 
the  Butters  Divisadero  C'o.  for  the  e.xploitation  of  MINES  at  San 
Sebastian,  Divisadero,  and  Loma  Larga  has  been  extended  for  a  term 
of  two  years  in  order  that  the  concessionaires  may  put  in  ojieration 
a  new  electric  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  by  precijii- 
tation,  the  company  agreeing  to  instruct  10  Salvadorean  mining 
engineers  in  the  process  so  that  this  method  of  extracting  ores  may 
lie  jnit  in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  A  contract  was  made 
with  W.  R.  Grace  tk  Go.  for  the  Merchants  Line  and  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Steamship  Go.  to  touch  at  Salvadorean  ports  in  their  voyages 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Ganal,  and  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  the  west  coast.  The  PUBLIC'  KEVEINUE 
ill  1914  amounted  to  12,422,752.88  pesos,  as  compared  with 
13,734,133.46  pesos  (1  peso  =  .80.365)  in  1913.  The  princijial  reve¬ 
nues  in  1914  came  from  imports.  6,076,770.61  pesos;  exjmrts, 
1,811,917.68;  licjuois,  2,747,270.76;  sealed  pajier  and  stamjis, 
367,119.17;  sundry  revenues,  739,551.76;  and  services,  681.122.91 
])esos.  'Phe  EXPENSES  of  the  Government  in  1914  were  15,085,219.08 
pesos,  as  compared  with  16,178,910.19  jiesos  in  1913.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1914  in  jiesos  in  detail  were  as  follows:  National  Assembly. 
93,288.30:  Executive's  oflice,  122,0.50.22;  department  of  home  gov¬ 
ernment,  2,355,393.36;  fomento,  1,913,106.62;  agriculture,  88,565.04: 
public  instruction,  957,194.88;  foreign  relations,  244,936.95;  justice, 
709.903.05;  worship,  726,126.30;  finance,  791,037.36;  war  and  marine, 

3,310,021.23;  and  public  credit,  3,773.595.77. - Miguel  Barraza,  jr.. 

has  published  a  comjilete  guide,  consisting  of  158  pages,  to  the  city 
of  San  Salvador. - The  Adalberto  ASYLUM,  erected  in  Nueva  Sal¬ 

vador  at  an  exjiense  of  165,000  pesos  out  of  funds  left  by  the  heirs  of 
Angid  Guirola,  was  inaugurated  on  Feliruarv  21.  1915,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  audi¬ 
ence.  According  to  jiress  rejmrts  the  RAILWAY  to  Zacatecoluca 

will  reach  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  jiresent  year. - In 

1914  the  Government  of  Salvador  expended  in  PENSIONS  124,957.71 
pesos;  in  uniforms  and  eiiuipment  for  the  army,  62,897.95;  and  in 
medicine,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  11.577.72  pesos. — . — The  public 
DEB'P  of  Salvador  on  December  31,  1913,  was  27,814,318.48.  as  com- 
])ared  with  27.893.258.66  pesos  on  December  31.  1914. 


URUGUAY 


Tho  Prosidciit  P^lect  of  the  Kepuhlic,  Dr.  FoUciano  Vieira,  has 
selected  his  CABINET  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Baltasar  Brum;  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Manuel  B.  Otero;  Treasury, 
Sr.  Pedro  Cosio;  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Jos6  Espalier;  Commerce, 
Dr.  Juan  Jose  Amezaga;  Public  Works,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco; 
War  and  Navy,  Sr.  Segundo  Bazzano.  Sr.  Arturo  Brizuela  has  been 

appointed  secretary  general  to  the  President. - The  President  has 

asked  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Congress  in  passing  a  law 
extending  the  time  usuaUv  allowed  for  the  operation  of  games  of 
chance,  in  order  to  raise  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  URU- 
(tUAYAN  league,  an  association  of  great  help  to  the  public  in 
suppressing  tuberculosis.- - The  commission  appointed  for  the  cele¬ 

bration  of  the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras  met  on  February 
13  to  award  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  designs  of  the  MONU¬ 
MENT  OF  ARTIGAS  in  the  capital  city.  They  unanimously 
awarded  the  fii-st  prize  to  the  design  of  the  sculptor  Angel  Zanelli, 

and  the  second  prize  to  the  design  of  the  sculptor  J.  Ferrari. - -Tlie 

boundaries  of  the  NEW  COLONIE^S  established  in  the  territory 
recently  acquired  by  the  Sate  have  been  definitely  fixed,  and  many 
Russian  colonists  with  their  families  have  settled  within  their  bor¬ 
ders. - According  to  the  Uruguayan  press  great  progress  is  being 

made  in  the  construction  of  the  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  counrty — a  work  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  that  section,  insuring  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  rapid  progress 
in  the  cattle  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  February  shares  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  S3o0,000  had  been  subscribed  for  tliis  enterprise. - 

Early  in  February  a  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING  was  opened,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  to  promote  the  study  of  art  and  open  to  all 
who  showed  any  skill  in  modeling  and  drawing.  The  manage- 
mei^t  of  the  scliool  is  under  the  direction  of  the  sculptor  Luis  Cantu’. 
No  tuition  is  charged  and  both  sexes  can  attend  without  any  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  building  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  medical  school 
on  Sarandi  and  Maciel  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Montevideo.— — 'Fhere 
has  recently  been  established  in  the  city  of  Mercedes  a  FISH  INDUS- 
'FRY,  and  already  many  boats  are  in  service  and  other  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  developing  the  enterprise  on  a  large  scale. — - — By  a  recent 
executive  decree  SCHOOLS  FOR  TRAINING  FARM  OVER¬ 
SEERS  have  been  established  at  all  the  agricultural  stations,  and  will 
be  of  great  value  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  cattle  and  agricul¬ 
tural  industries,  as  thev  will  prepare  men  in  a  scientific  way  to  meet 
any  conditions  that  may  arise  in  farm  work.  'Fhe  entrance  require- 
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nionts  to  these  schools  are  as  follows:  The  applicant  must  he  16  years 
ohl,  must  be  in  wood  health  and  have  suflicient  physical  strengtli  to 
endure  hartl  labor,  must  have  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  ami  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  national 
history.  Students  who  pass  all  examinations  will  receive  a  certificate 
stating  that  they  are  cpialified  to  act  as  skilled  overseers. 
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The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ratified  the  recommendations 
of  the  Republics  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  5,  1915,  concerning  PAT¬ 
ENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS,  providing  that  whoever  obtains  a 
patent  or  trade-mark  for  the  first  time  in  any  one  of  the  signatory 
States  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  inventor  in  the  other  States  signing 
the  convention  if  within  the  maximum  term  of  two  years  he  registers 
his  patent  or  trade-mark  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  desires  to  protect  the  same.  This  being  done  the 
duration  of  the  patent  or  trade-mark  is  for  such  term  of  years  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  different  signatory  countries.  Any  new 
method,  mechanical  or  manual  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  industrial  products  or  the  discovery  of  the  new  industrial 
product  and  the  application  of  improved  methods  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  better  results  than  those  already  known,  shall 
be  considered  a  new  invention  or  discovery.  The  inventor  has 
the  right  to  retain  his  invention  in  his  own  name  or  transfer  it  to  third 
parties.  The  original  patent  and  trade-mark  convention  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  was  signed  in  Caracas  on  July  18,  1911,  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  on  June  18,  1912,  and  was  duly  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  on  December 

19,  1914. - An  Executive  decree  of  March  15,  1915,  provides  that 

the  E'ederal  Government  shall  maintain  the  following  SPE(TAL 
SCHOOLS:  F'ine  arts,  consisting  of  departments  of  music,  declama¬ 
tion,  and  plastic  arts;  three  commercial  schools;  two  schools  of  arts 
and  crafts  (one  for  males  and  one  for  females),  and  a  school  for  trained 
nurses  (female),  and  a  lyceum  for  girls.  The  three  commercial  schools 
are  to  be  located  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  other  schools  referred  to  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Republic.  The  E'ederal  Government  may  found, 
maintain,  or  subvention  other  special  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  articles  4  and  5  of  the  law  of  public  instruction. - 


r)»is  THE  PAX  AMEEICAX  UXIOX. 

A  MIXING  concession  covering  copper  ores  in  the  iminicipality  of 
Aroa.  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of  Yaracuy,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  to  Eni-ique  Kipus,  a  French 
citizen,  sul)ject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  ruder  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  a  deed  to  a  gold  mine  situated  in  tlie  municipality  of  Guasipati, 
district  of  Koscio,  State  of  Bolivar,  lias  been  issued  to  Ciprani, 
Guzman  ct  Vallejo,  and  a  gold,  nickel,  and  vanadium  mine  in  the 
municiaplity  of  Altagracia  de  Orituco,  district  of  Monagas,  State  of 
Guarico,  to  Albert  Cherry,  an  English  subject. - The  CONVEN¬ 

TIONS  signed  in  Caracas  from  July  IS  to  22,  1911,  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  concern¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  foreigners,  commercial  relations,  printing  of  unpub¬ 
lished  documents  and  means  of  communication  have  been  ratified 
by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  and  were  duly  promulgated  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  President  of  the  Republic  on  December  19,  1914. - -An 

Executive  decree  of  March  IS,  1915,  renders  obligatory  on  parents 
and  guardians  the  sending  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
years  to  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  A  register  is  kept  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  inspectors  are  appointetl  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  are  complied  with. - The  imports  through  the  custom¬ 

houses  of  Venezuela  in  1913  amounted  to  93,420,226  bolivares,  as 
compared  with  106,574.817  bolivares  in  1912.  (1  bolivar  =  S0.193.) 


